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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, RECENT STREET, W., ano 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this Office 


since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those charged by 


other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATES and 
the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the ‘‘CounTY” may 
be obtained upon application to— 


G. W. STEVENS ) ,. 
Gi » Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE \J 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid nearly .. £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, 
£5,400,000. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which 
not only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses 
were also paid, whilst in the case of many F licies the original sums assured 
are now MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 

The practical effect of these Policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, and on his reaching 
that age the whole of the Premiums paid are returned to him, and a considerable sum 
in addition, representing a by no means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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INSURANCES GRANTED ON Best TERMS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


Claims paid Ht4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 33 MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


The Surplus Divided was £515,346. 





Chief Office: 
15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, Ww. $. H. WHITTALL, 
LONDON, 8.W. Actuary and Secretary. 
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Insurance Society. 


26, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


INSTITUTED 1696. 


The Oldest Insurance Office. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Annual Income - - - £378,781 
Accumulated Funds - - £2,806,213 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £33,000,000. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds os me £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
ces, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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CADBURY'S 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST 

BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 
these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
to health that your daily home beverages should 
be of the purest quality. CADBURY’s Cocoa is 
entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 
Malt, Hops, etc., and the public should insist 
on having the pure, genuine article. 


‘‘The standard of highest Purity.’’— 
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ST, MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 





Se WINTER SESSION begins on Octobe 
Address, at 3 p.m.. by H. G. PLIMMER, 
The ANNUAL DINNER wil! be held in the Even * at the King’s Hall, 


Holborn Restaurant, Dr. S1 Y PHILLIPS in the Chair. 


ae SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ne of £144 two of / 1ss., one of £52 10 s., two ot £,57 155- both 
om to students from Oxford and Cam bridge, will be awarded by 
Examination on September 2oth and a2rst. 
The School provides « magiete preparation for the Higher Examinations 
and Degrees of the Universities. 


SPECIAL TUITION. 


SPECIAL CLASSEs.—All the Special Classes for the Higher Examina- 
tions have recently been made free to students. 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS, —Special tuition is provided for the various 
examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and 
for the Fellowsh p< of the Roval Coll ge of Surgeons, 

FinAL EXAMINATIONS.—The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors 
demonstrate the whole of the year to Students preparing for Final 
Examinations. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground 
floor of the New Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will increase the 
number of beds in the Hospital to 380, and provide a Residential College 
for Medical Officers and Students, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Physiological .Laboratories have been further extended, and a 
special Lecture Theatre, and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory 
have been added. A new laboratory, fitted with electric light and every 
modern improvement for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology 
has also been provided. Another extensive and important addition has 
been made by the handing over to the School of the premises vacated by 
the transfer of the Out-patients’ Department to the Clarence Wing, This 
has provided new Laboratories, Class-rooms, and a new Museum. 

A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Department has also 
lately been made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for 
Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for Pathological 
specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
close to the Hospital.—For terms, application should be made to the 
Warden, Mr. H. S. Collier, F.R.C.S, There are 18 Resident Appoint- 
ments in the Hospital open to Students without expense. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


Messrs. METHUEN wiil publish on AUGUS?r 
16“ SIREN CITY,” by BENJAMIN SWIPF?, 
crown Svo, 6s.; they will also publish shortly 
“A GENTLEMAN PLAYER,” by R. N, 
STEPHENS, Author of **An Enemy to the 
King,” crown Svo, 6s. 


FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 
THE HUMAN BOY. By Eben Putttporrs, 
Author of ‘‘ Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A series of studies of the English school boy, the result of keen 
study and of a most engaging wit. 


GILES INGILBY. By W. 


E. Norris 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Giles Ingilby’ perfectly sustains its author's reputation.” —Daily 

Mail, . 

‘* Few writers could handle a history with so much freshness, cleverness, 
and pleasant-flavoured wit as Mr. Norris." —Scotsman. 

* The character of Colvie Reynell is far and away the best in the book. 
The cynical, grave, middle-aged man of letters is an excellent sketch of a 
somewhat attractive personality."— Daily Telegraph 

** As good a novel as we could desire." —Black and White. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. 
WINDLE, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. Pott 8 
cloth, 3s. ; le ather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ Oxford ” 
bridge. “ 
‘Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with his subject ; and the 

is exceedingly well done. The drawings, ~ Mr. Edmund H, New, 

much to the attractiveness of the volune.'’—Scofsman. 
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should say, in quite so deft and pleasant a fashion,” —G/lode, 
‘*One of the most charming guide books. Both for the library and as 
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Academy, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. By T. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor 
Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An account of the origin and growth of the Roman Institutions, and 

a discussion of the various political movements from the earliest ti 

to the death of Augustus. 


THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. Sxrixe 


and E. D. Ross. With Maps and many Illustrations, Larg 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


and Mr. Thomson’s ‘‘Cam- 


An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, 
Russian Central Asia. The first part of the work contains a concise 
history of Turkestan, &c., from the earliest times. No such history ha 
hitherto appeared in any European language. 

The information contained in the second part may be regar 
semi-official. 

‘** This volume will form a landmark in our knowledge of Central 

. Illuminating and convincing. For the first time we are enablec 
clearly to understand not only how Russia has established her 1 
Central Asia, but what that rule actually means to the Central 
peoples This book is not only felix offortunitate, but of enduring 
value."—The Times. 

** We know no work to compare with this of Mr. Ross. 
narrative it approaches the fairy tale, an d< ce lossal figures, of almos t 
human energy and ambition, and és eply human passions and fates, 
one after the other across his pages Of the new Russian te 
Mr. Skrine gives an interesting and very careful account, full of importan 
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A BOOK OF THE WEST. By S. Bani 


GovuLp. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 0- 
each. Vol. I. Devon. Vol. II. CORNWALL. 
A description of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, in which the 
scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities of the two counties are 
treated with full knowledge and high interest. 


THE THIRD NUMBER of 
THE NOVELIST— 
THE INCA’S TREASURE. By Ernest GLANVILLE— 


is now ready, price 6d, 
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THE WEEK. 





Tue last days of the session 
have been chiefly spent by both 
Houses in gathering up the 
threads of unfinished legisla- 
tion, and in the discursive debates which in- 
variably accompany the Appropriation Bill through 
its various stages. On Monday, among the ques- 
tions discussed was one raised by Sir Charles 
Dilke regarding China and the protection of British 
interests in the neighbourhood of the Yang-tzse 
Valley. Mr. Brodrick, replying on the Chinese 
question, declared that we had every reason to be 
satisfied with the concessions we had obtained in 
the neighbourhood of the Yang-tzse. The Govern- 
ment were favourable to the Reform Party in China, 
but we must not expect the customs and practice of 
centuries to be changed in a few weeks. The state 
of affairs in China was undoubtedly fraught with 
peril, but it was now recognised that we had not 
fallen behind our rivals in the commercial and 
political race in the Far East. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


AT a subsequent stage of the sitting on Monday, 
the question of Sierra Leone, and the troubles in its 
hinterland, was raised by Mr. Hedderwick, whilst 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Scott endeavoured to 
extract further information from Mr. Chamberlain 
on the subject of the Transvaal. The Colonial 
Secretary declined to be drawn into a fresh dis- 
cussion on South African affairs. With regard to 
the hinterland of Sierra Leone, he explained the 
reason for the imposition of the hut-tax. He denied 
that it was the cause of the war, though it might 
have been the spark that fired the mine. He would 
not withdraw the tax, in spite of the report in 
favour of that course by Sir David Chalmers, to 
whose ability and zeal he paid a well-merited 
tribute. It was immediately after making these 
remarks about Sir David that Mr. Chamberlain 
received and announced to the House the news of 
that gentleman’s death, the result of an_ illness 
contracted whilst on his mission to Sierra Leone. 


_ THE proceedings in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening were of special interest, inasmuch 
as this last evening of the Parliamentary year was 
devoted to the Indian Budget and to the discussion 
of questions connected with our great Asiatic 
dependency. So far as the Budget was concerned, 
Lord George Hamilton had to make a very satis- 








factory statement. The financial depression which 
followed the famine has been removed, and the 
revenue for 1898-9 has been better than the 
estimate. The surplus, which was estimated at 
Rx.891,000, has actually been Rx.4,759,400. This 
result has been attained by a reduction of expen- 
diture as well as by an improvement of income. The 
estimated revenue for the coming year is sixty-two 
and a half million rupees, and the expenditure fifty- 
eight and a half millions, whilst the surplus is 
estimated at four and a half millions. Lord George 
Hamilton, after dwelling upon this highly satis- 
factory state of the finances of the country, dwelt 
upon the improvement in its commerce, and finally 
discussed the Report of the Currency Commission 
and the establishment of a gold standard in India, 
paying a high tribute to the services of the Com- 
missioners, and notably to those of Sir Henry Fowler. 


In the subsequent debate a remarkable speech 
was made by Sir Henry Fowler in defence of the 
present system of Indian administration. He denied 
that Parliament exercised no effective control over 
Indian affairs, and pointed to many occasions on 
which questions of the greatest importance with 
regard to India had been decided after debate in the 
House of Commons. There was no department of 
the State, he declared, where a closer personal super- 
vision was exercised than in the office of the 
Secretary of State for India. The Indian Council 
was a body composed for the most part of men who 
had spent the greater part of their lives in India, 
and who were as anxious as any member of the 
House of Commons could be that England should do 
her duty in her administration of India. With 
regard to himself, Sir Henry stated that he had 
been blamed for having refused to treat Indian 
affairs from the merely partisan point of view; 
but this he declared emphatically he would never 
consent to do. 





THE prorogation of Parliament took place on 
Wednesday. The House of Commons met at the 
unusual hour of ten o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the absence through indisposition 
of Mr. Balfour, acting as leader. Some questions 
were put to the Colonial Secretary with regard to 
South.African affairs. He admitted, in reply to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, that it was true that the Govern- 
ment had ordered several line regiments to 
prepare themselves for embarkation for South 
Africa. The Natal Government had asked for 
reinforcements, and these regiments were to be 
sent in response to this application, and to 
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meet all contingencies. Subsequently, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, on the motion for the third reading of the 
Appropriation Bill, called attention to the relations 
of this country and the Transvaal, and strongly 
deprecated any measures of war, as being both 
unjustifiable and unnecessary. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
a brief reply, expressed his regret that a speech 
should have been made which might mislead Mr. 
Kruger as to the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment and the feeling of the public of this country. 
The situation, he declared, was serious and at the 
same time doubtful, but Ministers having put their 
hands to the plough, did not mean to turn back. 


THE Queen's speech, which was read at the pro- 
rogation, only contained one paragraph that was of 
importance. This was the paragraph dealing with 
South African affairs. The Queen stated that she 
had received a petition from a_ considerable 
number of her subjects residing in the South 
African Republic, praying for her assistance 
in obtaining the removal of grievances and dis- 
abilities of which they complained. The speech 
continued: “The position of my subjects in 
the South African Republic is inconsistent with 
the promises of equal treatment on which my grant 
of internal independence to that Republic was 
founded, and the unrest caused thereby is a constant 
source of danger to the peace and prosperity of my 
dominions in South Africa.” Negotiations, the 
speech stated, were still proceeding. This state- 
ment, emanating as it does not from any individual 
Minister but from the Cabinet as a whole, caused a 
great sensation in the City. 


AN unfortunate affair occurred at midnight on 
Tuesday in the English Channel. The British gun- 
boat Leda, engaged on fishery service, discovered a 
French trawler fishing well within British waters 
off Dungeness. The gun-boat bore down upon the 
French trawler, and ordered her to lie-to. Of this 
order the French captain took no notice, and started 
off for Boulogne. The Leda followed, and after two 
hours’ chase, and firing several rounds of blank 
cartridge, the English captain decided to fire 
shot at the rigging of the Frenchman. This 
stopped the latter, and she was boarded by an 
English crew, when it was discovered that her 
steersman had been fatally wounded by one of the 
shots from the gun-boat. An inquest on the body 
of the deceased was held at Folkestone on Wednes- 
day, when a verdict of “accidental death” was 
returned, the commander of the gun-boat being 
fully exonerated. On the same day the captain of 
the trawler was brought before the Folkestone magis- 
trates, and fined for his infringement of the fishing 
regulations. 


It is not often that we feel constrained to call 
attention to the proceedings in the Law Courts, or 
to the names of persons whose misfortune it is to 
figure in those proceedings, yec there is a point 
at which a journalist who wishes to do his duty 
cannot wholly ignore the revelations which are 
made in the reports of our courts of justice. A 
remarkable divorce case which was heard before 
Mr. Justice Bucknill on Monday once more brought 
into prominence the name of Mre. Howard Kings- 
cote, a lady whose conduct has been the cause of 
much inquiry and comment in different legal pro- 
ceedings. We know nothing about Mrs. Kingscote, 
and have no desire to prejudice her case, but we 
certainly think that the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor ought to be called to the charges which, 
truly or falsely, have been publicly made against 
her in more than one court of law. 


THE extraordinary case of Dr. Colquhoun, the 
city treasurer of Glasgow, has been attracting a 





great deal of attention of late. Dr. Colquhoun wags 
a solicitor, or “ writer,’ of the highest repute in 
Glasgow. He held the important, though honorary, 
office of City Treasurer, and he was, besides, the 
holder of many offices of honour and dignity, an 
honorary LL.D. of Glasgow University, and a leading 
light in the religious and teetotal worlds. Hig 
failure has caused the greatest consternation in 
Glasgow. He is now under arrest upon charges 
of embezzlement, and a preliminary investigation 
of the accounts of his firm show that there are 
liabilities amounting to £191,480, against assets of 
the amount of £14,010 only. This fact was made 
known at a meeting of the creditors of the firm 
held in G@asgow on Tuesday. According to state. 
ments in the local press, it would seem that Dr. 
Colquhoun was in the habit of frequenting Monte 
Carlo and Ostend, and indulging in high play at 
the gambling tables there. 


AT eleven o'clock on Monday morn- 
ABROAD. ing, in the large hall of the Lycée 
at Rennes, Alfred Dreyfus, in the 
new dress of an artillery captain, was at length 
brought to trial, and after five years of savage 
and unjust punishment stood between the public 
and his accusers. Of the six or seven hundred 
persons in the hall, the greater part were jour- 
nalists; outside, the good people of Brittany 
exhibited what one of the English correspondents 
calls a sublime want of curiosity. The proceedings 
on this historic day flowed on with business-like 
smoothness, and gave rise to no dramatic incident. 
At two points only was a note of thrilling pathos 
touched. The first was the prisoner's general pro- 
testation, bordereau in hand: “I am innocent; I 
swear it, Colonel, as I affirmed it in 1894. I can 
bear everything, Colonel; but once more, for the 
honour of my name and my children, I am innocent.” 
And again, in relating what he actually said 
to Du Paty de Clam and Captain Lebrun-Renaud, 
there was emotion that could not be repressed in 
the answer: “I said that I wished to cry out my 
innocence in the face of everybody.” Colonel 
Jouaust, the president of the court-martial, is de- 
scribed as gruff and unfriendly in manner; yet the 
bearing of Dreyfus was singularly strong and cool. 
It was, says the Times representative, “that of a 
man in good health, both physical and moral—a 
man completely master of himself, a man none of 
whose limbs betray the slightest nervousness. 
He gives his name, age, and profession clearly 
without hesitation or embarrassment, but in a voice 
which is somewhat unsympathetic and weak, and in 
which no accent or intonation betrays the slightest 
emotion.” 


THAT a paper of the standing of the Débais 
could twist these symptoms of a robust morale into 
a statement that “neither his face nor his words 
evoked sympathy, his voice sounding false, and his 
protestations of innocence being unconvincing,” 
shows how high the stream of vengeful prejudice 
still runs in Paris. The question of innocence apart, 
the Captain's bearing is curiously interesting from 
two points of view. It shows once more how much 
a strong man can bear and not be broken. It 
is put beyond doubt by the Colonial Office 
reports printed by the Matlin this week that the 
régime of torture on Devil's Island was only 
too successful in breaking down the prisoner's 
health. He suffered constantly from heart derange- 
ments, fever, and mental and nervous aberrations. 
At the beginning of 1897 his health was spoken of 
as “ much shattered.” He had difficulty in moving 
and speaking, and suffered repeatedly from fainting 
fits. All the time he was taking chloral, and toward 
the end opium as well. In the second place 
the prisoner's punctilious regard for military form- 
alities, and his exclusive eye for the soldiers who 
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are trying him, give colour to a rumour that 
reached us some time ago, when the political side of 
the Revision agitation was uppermost. It was to 
the effect that at heart Dreyfus was himself a 
“ militarist” as, for instance, M. Gohier would use 
the word. If that proved true it would surely be 
the deepest touch of irony in the whole affair. 


On Tuesday the Court, sitting in camera, attacked 
the famous “ secret dossier,” General Chamoin assist- 
ing at the examination of the military section 
(which is said to include 370 documents), and M. 
Paléologue presenting the Foreign Office section (said 
to comprise of 220 papers). It is expected that open 
sittings will be resumed to-day, and that, after M. 
Casimir-Perier has been heard, General Mercier will 
have an opportunity of making his loudly-promised 
sensation. It looks as though the trial would out- 
last the month. The Times gave prominence 
yesterday to a statement that, “in addition to the 
communications of slight value enumerated in the 
bordereau, more than 160 documents of considerable 
importance were furnished to the German military 
attaché, Colonel Schwarzkoppen, at various times by 
Esterhazy acting as intermediary for and accom- 
plice of Henry. In Parisian diplomatic circles the 
latter was known to be the real traitor several 
months before his arrest and suicide.” 


WHEN Mr. Chamberlain said, on Wednesday, 
that the situation in regard to the Transvaal was 
“serious but doubtful,” that the present state of 
things “cannot long be tolerated,” and that troops 
are being sent out not only to defend Natal but for 
“all contingencies,” he had not received the reply of 
the Boer Government to the proposal of a Joint 
Commission of Inquiry. The reply is still withheld, 
but it is feared that it will be a refusal tempered by a 
promise of serious consideration for any friendly sug- 
gestions. Correspondence laid before the Raad shows 
that the Transvaal Government had already intimated 
that the franchise and redistribution scheme was the 
utmost point to which it could go, and, on the other 
hand, that in conveying the Joint Commission pro- 
posal, Mr. Chamberlain offered to discuss afterwards 
not only its report, but also “ other matters, includ- 
ing arbitration, though without the introduction 
of the foreign element.” Speaking in the Cape 
Parliament, Mr. Rhodes has expressed his belief in a 
pacific settlement. Mr. Rhodes has, indeed, encugh 
trouble in hand in Charterland, where the discontent 
of the settlers was brought to a head at the begin- 
ning of the month by the imposition of a new tariff 
which is said to add from 20 to 25 per cent. to 
the cost of living, and to fall most heavily on the 
poorer settlers. 


M. DeLcass&’s unheralded visit to St. Peters- 
burg was sure to excite discussion in newspapers 
gravelled for political news; but M. Blowitz easily 
distanced all competitors on Saturday by announcing 
that the trip was really motived by a threat of the 
Czar toabdicate. Disappointed because his Armenian 
charity had miscarried (as charity does in Russia), 
because he had no son and heir, and because more was 
not done at the Hague, he “ has long been tired of 
the throne in which he has experienced the bitterest 
disappointments”; and M. Delcassé was called in to 
persuade him that abdication would be a dishonour- 
able desertion of France, This story had not even 
the advantage of novelty, for, as the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the same paper rather cruelly points 
out, it had already been mooted by a not too reliable 
Copenhagen journal. But M. Blowitz sticks to his 
statement, which he received from “a source to 
which I am bound to attach importance” and which 
was “based on serious and almost certain data.” 
Meanwhile M. Delcassé has been and returned, and 
there are no further revelations. At several courtesy 
dinners the two Foreign Ministers spoke of the ties 





between the two countries having become closer, 
and M. Delcassé even foresaw that they would 
“grow more comprehensive in the future.” On 
Sunday he spent an hour with the Czar at Peterhof. 


Not without difficulty, M. De Smet de Naeyer has 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet and bringing the 
Belgian crisis to an end for the tims being. He 
takes himself, with the Premiership, the Ministries of 
Finance and Public Works, M. Liebart similarly 
joining the Ministries of Industry and Labour and 
Railways. The Foreign Minister is not, after all, 
the Chevalier Descamps-David, but M. De Faverean ; 
another dark horse is the new chief of the War 
Office, General Alkemade, one of the most difficult 
appointments. An honest and complete plan of 
proportional representation is the chief card of the 
new Cabinet. After that question is solved it will 
have to attack the problem of military service. King 
Leopold is said to have expressed publicly his regret 
that he ever consented to the grossly unfair electoral 
scheme now dead and buried. 





PRINCE PETER KRAPOTKIN’S “ Anu- 
tobiography of a Revolutionist,” 
now running in The Afllantic 
Monthiy, contains much matter of interest, both 
historical and personal. It throws some new light 
on the condition of Russia during the ‘sixties and 
‘seventies, and is still more valuable in the section it 
has now reached—an account of the Anarchist- 
Socialist movement since the break-up of the “ Inter- 
national.” Incidentally there are many interesting 
little scenee. Even in his first exile days in this 
country Krapotkin kept himself with his pen, though 
when Jimes paragraph matter ran short he had to 
live on bread and tea. One day Mr. Scott Keltie 
handed him two of his own books to review for 
Nature, and it became necessary to avow that his 
name was not Levashoff, but Krapotkin. In Paris 
he was entertained—“ to celebrate my escape ’’—by 
Turgueneff. The broad sympathies of the great 
novelist are well known, buat we did not know that 
he “ took a leading part” in Herzean’s Kolokol. 


LITERATURE. 


THE petty journalist whose one qualification is a 
knowledge of Mr. Pitman’s ingenious system may 
be gratified by Justice North’s dicta that “ taking 
down a speech is original work,” and that the short. 
hand writer is, if not the author of the speech, “ the 
author of the published report of the speech.” But 
we imagine the judgment in Walter v. Lane will 
please no one else; indeed, we hardly remember a 
more debatable series of judicial propositions than 
those on which it was based. ‘‘A speech was made 
off-hand”: that is certainly not true of the body 
of Lord Rosebery'’s ‘* Appreciations and Addresses.” 
“Reports in different papers differed considerably 
from one another"’: verbatim reports (and all these 
addresses are published in the first person) cannot at 
once be different and accurate. ‘“ Abridged informa- 
tion is entitled to protection” ; but the point about 
the addresses is that they are ipsissima verba. “ There 
is no reason why each reporter should not have a 
copyright in his own report”: but if full reports 
are accurate they are identical, and how can two 
men hold copyright in the same article? ‘“ The case 
of translation was similar.” That can easily be 
tested. The phonograph will serve as accurately 
as any shorthand writer; but no mechanism has 
yet been discovered which will render French into 
English. And so on, down to the final but extra- 
legal absurdity that “ Lord Rosebery himself could 
make no claim to copyright in speeches which he 
had not reduced to writing.” No wonder Mr. John 
Lane has entered an appeal. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Bast 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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Dr. DanreL Lewis LLoyD retired 
OBITUARY. from the bishopric of Bangor last 
year, having occupied the see fornine 
years. At Dolgelley, Bangor, and Brecon successively 
he won the reputation of the most successful school- 
master of his generation in the Principality.—Sir 
David Chalmers, late Chief Justice of British Guiana, 
received his knighthood for valuable magisterial 
and legal services in our West African possessions, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was discussing his report on 
the causes of the recent rising in the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate when the news of his death became 
known.—Mr. W. Cracroft Fooks, Q.C., was a J.P. 
of Kent and an active member of the Council of 
Legal Education.—Dr. Johnston was a Hebrew 
scholar of eminence; his unconventional treatment 
of his duties as Professor of Biblical Criticism at 
Aberdeen led to his retirement.—Dr. A. B. Bruce, 
Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow, was 
well known as a theological writer in the United 
States as well as in Scotland.—Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, 
a strong Liberal and Home Ruler, had sat in Parlia- 
ment, with two breaks, for nearly forty years. 








BLUFF OR WAR? 


HE closing hours of the session have been more 

important—we may say more momentous in the 
issues they have raised—than almost any other period 
of the political year. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor—the last utterance of the 
session—was sufficiently grave in itself. But its 
gravity has been eclipsed by that of the paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech that deals with South African 
affairs. When the Cabinet, speaking through the 
mouth of the Sovereign, declares that the position 
of the Queen’s subjects in the Transvaal “ is incon- 
sistent with the promises of equal treatment on 
which the grant of internal independence to that 
Republic is founded,” and that “the unrest caused 
thereby is a constant source of danger to the 
peace and prosperity”’ of the British colonies in 
South Africa, it needs no soothsayer to explain 
to us the position of affairs. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, at the moment when the doors of 
Parliament are closed for the long recess, have 
plainly declared that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment must submit to the demands which have 
been made upon them in the Queen’s name or 
accept the consequences. No graver declaration 
could well have been made by any Ministry. It 
is hardly emphasised by the announcement—now 
officially confirmed—of the reinforcement of the 
garrisons at the Cape, and the formula—thrice 
repeated—that having put their hands to the plough 
Ministers will not turn back. We know that there 
are optimists among us who say that all these 
things are merely part of a great game of bluff— 
a game which is being played not only in London 
but at Pretoria—and that there is no reason what- 
ever to apprehend that war will break out between 
this country and the Transvaal. We should be only 
too happy to share this optimistic view of the 
situation if we could do so, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the ugly and menacing facts of the 
situation. Even if we were to grant that Ministers 
are only bluffing, and that they have had the hardi- 
hood to put into the mouth of their sovereign language 
by which they do not really mean to abide, we 
could not ignore the fact that the most dangerous 
of all games is one of bluff. When it is played by 
the individual gambler it leads him to risk his whole 
fortune upon a turn of the cards, When it is 









played by nations it means that they deliberately 
run the risk of having to choose between war and 
dishonour. Even, therefore, if nothing more than 
such a game of bluff is meant by the Government, the 
danger of the situation is great and acute. 

But much as we distrust the policy of Ministers 
with regard to South Africa, we do not believe that 
they have sunk so low as to imperil the national 
honour by playing this despicable part in a great 
controversy. We are compelled to come to the 
conclusion that they really have set their hands to 
the plough, and that, failing the acquiescence of 
Mr. Kruger in their demands as a result of peaceful 
negotiations, they mean to compel that acquiescence 
at the point of the sword. Of the “statesman- 
ship” that has brought matters to this pass 
there is little need to speak. In the opinion of 
the great majority of Liberals in this country, 
and, we imagine, of a large proportion of Conserva- 
tives also, the management of the Transvaal crisis 
by the Colonial Secretary and his agents has been 
grossly deficient in the very elements of statesman- 
ship. Whatever may be the wrongs of the Uit- 
landers—and we have never denied their reality or 
their gravity—the way in which Mr, Chamberlain has 
sought to obtain their removal has been unspeakably 
clumsy and tactless. There are certain admirers of 
the Colonial Secretary who have not hesitated to 
proclaim openly their belief that from the first he 
has wanted war with the Transvaal rather than 
peace—wanted it because he sincerely believed that 
only by war could the difficulty be solved. We 
should be sorry to think that these persons are 
justified in their estimate of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
motives. He himself has indignantly denied that 
he desired war, and he is entitled to full credit for 
sincerity in doing so. But this at least must be 
said: that his whole course of action since the 
publication of Sir Alfred Milner’s notorious despatch 
has tended to make war more possible and peace less 
likely. If war should come as the end of all these 
negotiations and all this turmoil, it will be impossi- 
ble to acquit Mr. Chamberlain of having brought 
such a war within the bounds of possibility. His 
responsibility for such a disaster is one which none 
can envy him and which history will know how to 
judge aright. 

But the chief question for all lovers of peace at 
this moment is not that of the individual responsi- 
bility for war if it should come, but of the means by 
which it may yet be averted. Clearly it can only be 
averted by the adoption of a wise policy of concession 
at Pretoria. If there have been faults, grave faults, 
on the part of the Colonial Secretary, no impartial 
person can deny that there have been faults hardly, 
if at all, less grave on the part of Mr. Kruger. He 
has chosen to pursue a policy towards the Uitlanders 
which is obviously unjust, and he has fought with 
all the tenacity of his race against every demand 
that has been made for the redress of this injustice. 
We cannot deny that he has many strong reasons to 
allege for his stubborn resistance to the proposals 
formulated by Sir Alfred Milner. But whatever 
may be either his prejudices or his fears, he must 
admit that those proposals are not in themselves 
unreasonable, It is difficult to believe that he will 
really prefer a great military conflict, with its 
necessary heritage of woe, to the adoption of 
measures which are just in themselves, and 
which, if he acts with common wisdom, need not 
and will not involve the loss of that internal inde- 
pendence which the Boer Republic naturally prizes 
so highly. As Liberals we may deplore the fact that 
more conciliatory approaches were not made to him 
in the first instance, and that he and his fellow- 
countrymen have been treated in a way that has 
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sharpened their tempers and stiffened their resistance 
to every measure of reform. But a statesman ought 
to be capable of rising above the atmosphere of 
resentment, and of dealing with a question involving 
the vital question of peace or war from a higher 
standpoint than that of an aggrieved diplomatist. 
The people of this country have long given Mr. 
Kruger credit for statesmanship of no mean order. 
In diplomacy he has undoubtedly shown himself 
more than a match for his present antagonist at the 
Colonial Office. Let him justify his reputation as a 
statesman who understands and can safeguard the 
greatest interests of his country by realising the 
situation which now confronts him, and taking the 
only means by which that situation can be satis- 
factorily solved. He has been offered a further 
opportunity of conferring with the Queen’s repre- 
sentative as to the means by which the undoubted 
grievances of the Uitlanders can be redressed. Asa 
statesman he ought to see that the time for quibbling 
has gone by, and that his best, if not his only chance 
of saving both Great Britain and the Transvaal from 
a great calamity is by his frank acceptance of the 
proposition that the wrongs of the Uitlanders 
demand real and immediate redress. 








THE SESSION. 





HE session of 1899 leaves the Government far 

_ weaker than it found them. In February 
Ministers were much elated by recent events. For 
some months after the defeat of the Dervishes at 
Omdurman, and the withdrawal of the French from 
Fashoda, the bye-elections went in favour of the 
Tories, and there was even a difficulty in finding 
Liberal candidates. A division of Lancashire and a 
division of Buckinghamshire were not fought at all. 
At Darlington the majority was even larger than it 
had been in 1895, The resignation of Sir William 
Harcourt, who had been the most prominent figure 
in the House of Commons since Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement, increased the confidence of the Ministeri- 
alists, and they began to talk about “the late 
Liberal party.”’ Nobody uses such language now. 
Liberals are certainly stronger in the country 
than they were in 1892. The gain of two 
seats at Oldham and of one at Edinburgh 
with the sweeping majority by which another seat at 
Edinburgh was retained, were symptoms of public 
opinion which could not be misunderstood. Instead 
of taunting their opponents with weakness, the 
Tories were reduced to thanking their stars that 
they managed to hold East St. Pancras by less than 
two hundred votes. About Stockport they said 
little, and indeed there was little to be said. For 
a more humiliating confession of impotence has 
never been made by the manager of any party in any 
borough. Mr. George Whiteley, who had been twice 
returned as a Tory, revolted against the system of 
bribes which culminated in the Clergy Relief Act,and 
formallysecededtothe Opposition. Like an honourable 
man, he offered to resign his seat. But the Conser- 
vative Association of Stockport besought him to 
retain it. Rather than face a bye-election on the 
endowment of the clergy, they preferred that Mr. 
Whiteley should join the Liberal ranks, and vote 
steadily against the Administration he was elected 
to support. Mr. Carson, equally dissatisfied, has 
taken a somewhat different course. He has 
neither changed his politics nor proposed to 
leave the House of Commons. But he has in- 
timated to the Ministerial Whips that he can 
no longer be reckoned on as a “ Unionist item.” 





He considers that his party have betrayed their 
principles, and he ostentatiously washes his hands 
of them. 

We doubt whether the full significance of Mr. 
Carson’s revolt has been appreciated by the public. 
The closing days of the session are certainly an odd 
time to choose for declining to receive more Whips, 
and the situation lends itself to satire. Bur, after 
all, this is an infinitesimal point, and Mr. Cars: n is not 
a man to be lightly set aside. He was by much the 
ablest of Mr. Balfour’s instruments in Ireland during 
the reign of Coercion, and under the storm of Nation- 
alist attack he never flinched. He is an eff-ctive 
debater in Parliament, and he has risen in a very short 
time to almost the highest position at the Kuglish 
Bar. He sits for the University of Dublin, which 
is an impregnable stronghold of Conservatism and 
class ascendency. What is it that has turned such a 
man against the Government ? It is not any leaning 
towards Liberalism. Of that Mr. Carson must be 
entirely acquitted. It is not solely dislike of the 
most pedantic Chief Secretary Ireland ever had. 
It seems to be rather the discovery that modern 
Conservatism is, as the late Lord Carnarvon de- 
scribed it more than thirty years ago, an organised 
hypocrisy. Opposition to Home Rule brought many 
people together who had nothing else in common. 
The Irish Unionists meant what they said. English 
Tories adopted their language, and made use of them 
for their own purposes. Having got into office with 
the aid of “ Ulster,” and all that Ulsteria implied, 
they proceeded to pass an Irish Land Bill borrowed 
from Mr. Morley, and an Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill of a thoroughly democratic type. If 
these measures had been introduced by a Liberal 
Administration, they would have been obstructed in 
the House of Commons, and rejected by the House 
of Lords. The Unionist alliance, as it is called, has 
been in one sense a great success. The allies have 
worked well together. The surrender of principles 
has been mutual. But this sort of coalition has its 
weak side. Some people, even some members of 
Parliament, are in earnest, and mean what they 
say. There are real Conservatives still left, and 
Mr. Carson is one of them. They do not know 
where they are under a Unionist Ministry, but they 
can see that they are being taken farther than they 
want to go. They find new-fangled Conservatism 
very like old-fashioned Socialism, and they resent it 
accordingly. 

The personal disappointment of the session has 
been the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach turns out to be not so much a strong 
man, as a weak man with a strong vocabulary. 
Twice he has been overruled by the Cabinet on 
questions within his own department. It is notorious 
that he disapproved of suspending the Sinking Fund, 
and he apologised for it in the most perfunctory way. 
Upon the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill he refused to 
say a word, and he even absented himself from the 
House during the discussion. He was right in 
his opinions, and his colleagues were wrong. But 
what is the use of being right if you do not act 
upon your convictions? Mr. Balfour thought that 
he could promote the project of a Catholic University, 
endowed by the State, in Ireland, by proclaiming his 
difference with the majority of the Cabinet on the 
matter. He has set the question back instead of 
putting it forward. Mr. Chamberlain cannot by 
congratulated upon the success of the new diplomace 
in the Transvaal. He has made it as difficult as 
possible for President Kruger to give way, and he 
has once more committed the stupid blunder of 
announcing a proposal before it had reached its ad- 
dress. But for his violent and menacing language, the 
disputes with the South African Republic would be 
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in a fair way of peaceful settlement. Unless the 
Colonial Secretary wants a Colonial war, he has 
made a sad mess of things. If he does want it, 
Broadmoor is the proper place for him, and 
not Downing Street. The Clergy Relief Act 
has already given rise to an acrimonious con- 
troversy on clerical incomes, which shows that the 
demand for the Bill rested upon pretences alto- 
gether false. But bad as the Tithe Act is, we are 
inclined to think that the Budget is worse. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who in times of peace 
and prosperity deliberately tampers with the pay- 
ment of debt does a grave mischief to public credit 
and financial morals. The Sinking Fund is an 
emergency fund, and to diminish it is to lessen the 
national resources in case of war. We do not quite 
see how a responsible Minister of the Crown could 
fall into a worse error than that. 








THE DREYFUS TRIAL. 


—_~oo-——_ 


HE procedure of the court-martial at Rennes 
this week has not fulfilled the general expecta- 
tion. Nobody supposed that the prisoner would be 
put through a hostile interrogatory, largely based on 
assumptions which the Supreme Court had dismissed. 
To ask Captain Dreyfus, for example, whether he 
was the author of the bordereau was superfluous, as 
the Supreme Court decided that Esterhazy was the 
author, and he has confirmed their opinion. All the 
questions relating to the character of the informa- 
tion of which Dreyfus was supposed to have special 
knowledge bore the stamp of General Roget. That 
engaging witness told the Court of Cassation that 
Dreyfus must be a traitor, because he knew all about 
the “120” gun. As the War Office had carefully 
explained the nature of this weapon in a pamphlet 
published without restrictions months before the 
alleged treason, the suggestion that Dreyfus betrayed 
it to the Germans is childish. His steady denials of 
all the imputations are supposed by the Anti-Semitic 
Press to have discredited him afresh. If they 
made an unfavourable impression on the court- 
martial, that is because the French military mind 
cannot grasp the rudimentary principles of evi- 
dence. To a string of baseless presumptions an 
accused man can give nothing but a general 
negative, and to ask him to prove the negative is 
stupid. An officer as diligent in his profession as 
Dreyfus might acquaint himself with many things 
of which his less ambitious colleagues remained in 
ignorance ; but when this is the basis for the sugges- 
tion that he made treasonable use of his superior 
knowledge, how can he meet it except by denial? 
It is the business of the accuser to make good his 
case, not for the accused to prove that he never 
handed this or that document to the foreigner. As 
there is not a tittle of evidence against Captain 
Dreyfus on this score, the President of the court- 
martial might have spared him the interrogatory. 
Something must be conceded, however, to the 
conventions of French procedure. The Court was 
probably bound to ask the prisoner a number of more 
or less absurd questions, and his ready and incisive 
answers may have caused some mild annoyance to 
Colonel Jouaust, who had reason to suspect that not 
he, but the supposed criminal, was really master of 
the subject. The adjournment of the public trial for a 
prolonged examination, with closed doors, of the secret 
dossier tries the general patience, because the whole 
world, except the tribunal at Rennes, is thoroughly 
acquainted with the real character of that collection. 
When the Supreme Court had sifted the irrelevant 





documents from the forgeries, it was found that the 
secret dossier was worthless as evidence against 
Dreyfus. That was the judgment of forty-seven 
trained lawyers. How the dossier will strike seven 
French officers, who can say? The military mind in 
France is not often endowed with the faculty of 
reason. Still the chances are that the judges, or 
most of them, will find that the dossier supplies not 
even a presumption of guilt, and that much of it 
bears unmistakable signs of the desperate anxiety of 
the forger Henry and his accomplices to fabricate 
what they called “ material proofs.” After that, 
what evidence remains? We hear of a colonel who 
is going to say that some “Alsatian merchants” 
told him they had seen Dreyfus with German officers 
at Mulhaiisen. This tale is obviously a variant of 
the Beaurepaire story that a groom saw Dreyfus at 
the German manceuvres, and subsequently recognised 
him in Paris. That sort of testimony can be bought 
wholesale, and the only wonder is that there is not 
more of it. Should he have the courage to put in 
an appearance at Rennes, that groom will have an 
uncomfortable time with Maitre Labori. 

There will be no hostile witness of any moment 
until the Court hears the deposition of Genera! 
Mercier. The part played by this man in the case 
is singular. But for him the original prosecution 
would have fallen through. He declared the guilt 
of Dreyfus before the trial in 1894, and obtained a 
conviction by submitting to the judges a clandestine 
document since proved to have no connection with 
the affair. He told M. Casimir-Perier that he had 
done this, though he has since obstinately refused to 
admit it. Convicted of a crime, General Mercier 
now has everything at stake. He told his story to 
the Supreme Court, and they treated it with con- 
tempt. He thinks he will have better lack with a 
military tribunal], and openly boasts that he is about 
to crush Dreyfus forever. The generals who palmed 
off the Henry forgery on the jury in the Zola case 
were equally confident. This time they do not put 
their trust in documents. General Mercier’s friends 
proclaim that he will convict Dreyfus out of the 
mouth of Count Munster, as if his mere assertion 
were irresistible proof. It is also said that 
General de Boisdeffre will name the foreign 
diplomatist who told him that Dreyfus was a 
traitor. Forgery having failed, the conspirators 
are going to try the effect on a military tribunal, 
composed of their subordinates in rank, of the lie 
oratorical. It strikes them as a brilliant idea to 
drag in the names of foreign diplomatists, and then 
ask the judges to accept the word of a Frenchman 
against the word of a foreigner. These are the 
men who either drove Henry to suicide or deliber- 
ately murdered him, and who trumped up a fou! 
charge against Colonel Picquart. The honour of 
the Army is nominally still in their keeping, and 
they are appealing to the sentiment of a military 
caste which detests Captain Dreyfus because he is 
an obstacle to the glorification of the honour which 
is abused by rogues. 

There is nothing, indeed, to choose between 
General Mercier and Esterhazy, who embellishes the 
newspapers with figments which he dare not repeat 
to the Court-martial. He pretends now that he 
entered into relations with Colonel Schwartzkoppen 
with the knowledge of his superiors, that he learned 
from the German attaché of the treason of an 
artillery officer on the General Staff, and that 
Colonel Sandherr then instructed him to write the 
bordereau as “material proof” against Dreyfus. 
He omits to explain why he wrote this docu- 
ment in his own natural hand, why it con- 
tained expressions no artillery officer would use, 
and referred to the writer’s attendance at the 
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maneuvres which Dreyfus did not attend. The 
truth is that Esterhazy was the confederate of 
Henry in the sale of information to the Germans, 
and that Dreyfus was made the scapegoat of their 
treason. That has been plain to most people for 
a long time. Finding they had blundered, the 
General Staff resolved to save their credit by keep- 
ing Dreyfus in prison and putting Henry (with 
or without his consent) out of the world. And 
now they drag his unfortunate widow to Rennes, 
deluding her into the belief that her infamous 
husband was a patriot, and using her as a tool to 
hide their own villainy. 





M. DELCASSE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 





THVHE visit of the French Foreign Minister to the 

Russian capital might have been considered 
an ordinary and natural incident of the Parliamentary 
recess, were it not for the sensational suggestions 
of the foreign correspondents. The Franco-Russian 
alliance still exists. The French investor is still the 
bulwark of Russian credit, nor is it easy to see how 
tussian 4 per cent. stock could remain over par if 
that bulwark were withdrawn. The Russians them- 
selves are neither rich nor thrifty, and, if they were, 
the opportunities for expenditure in a vast and 
undeveloped territory are too great to be satisfied by 
internal capital. Siberia stands where Western 
America did after the War, save that the capital 
must, for lack of individual initiative, by found by 
the Government. The English and Americans, apart 
from political considerations, do not send their 
money abroad to earn 4 per cent., and just at present 
are busy finding money for theim own industries. 
Money is not too plentiful in Germany for the 
country’s industrial needs; the rest of the world, 
outside France, is financially negligeable. The in- 
dustry, and the unhappy lack of enterprise, of the 
French people make France the natural hunting- 
ground tor the empire which can offer a moderate 
interest and the promise of stability. Thus France 
is economically necessary to Russia. On the other 
hand, Russia can give France, if not all her heart 
longs for, at least a moral support which enables 
her to hold her head high in peace even if its does 
not guarantee triumph in war. The Republic, which 
has suffered so many blows to its prestige, cannot 
afford to risk the loss of the Russian alliance until 
internal politics settle down. It would be idle to 
deny that, in spite of its broad fundamental basis of 
mutual self-interest, the alliance has not been 
strengthened during the past year. The invitation 
to the Disarmament Conference was an ugly blow to 
those Frenchmen who fancied that Russia would 
help them to regain Alsace and Lorraine. At the 
Conference the French and Russian delegates 
took on many questions different sides. The death of 
President Faure and the retirement of M. Hanotaux 
with the Méline Ministry put France in the hands of 
men less familiar to the Russian Foreign Oftice. 
Still more important was the Fashoda incident. 
Frenchmen of all classes were deeply humbled by 
the forced withdrawal of the Marchand mission. 
They did not blame the English much; of the 
English nothing else could have been expected. 
They did not biame their own Ministers who had 
despatched Major Marchand or those who withdrew 
him. The mission was a bold move which might 
have succeeded but for Lord Kitchener’s two 
campaigns: the withdrawal was merely a recogni- 
tion of England’s superior force on the Nile and on 
the sea. What really enraged the French was the 








failure of Russia to give the slightest diplomatic 
support. Russia had been ready enough to risk the 
peace of Europe to gain her own ends in China, but 
would not stir a finger to help the ally without 
whose assistance neither the Chinese loan nor the 
Siberian railway could have been made. 

What could be more natural, under the circum- 
stances, than that the French Foreign Minister 
should seize the first available opportunity to go 
to St. Petersburg in order to talk things over and 
attain a better mutual understanding? He could 
not go sooner, for the Chamber was still sitting. 
He could not wait until later, or the Czar and his 
Ministers might have been scattered en villégiature. 
There are many things to talk over, without men- 
tioning Dreyfus. M. Delcassé is too sensible a 
man to apologise to an autocrat for his socialist. 
colleagues, but he may be able to carry an assurance 
that the change of Ministry involves no change of 
foreign policy. There are many outstanding ques- 
tions to be discussed: China, Siam, Abyssinia, as 
well as others nearer home. The attitude of both 
Powers towards Germany must be considered, 
without mentioning the somewhat frigid recep- 
tion of the Emperor William on board the Iphi- 
génie. Russia will want a new loan. France will 
require some outward and visible manifestation of 
Russian sincerity. It may be that the manifesta- 
tion will be merely theatrical; it may be that it 
will take a form less innocuous to England. But 
something of the sort must of necessity be thought 
over by M. Delcassé and Count Muravieff. Nor 
must the Exhibition be forgotten. The Exhibition 
of 1889 made the French forget Boulanger, the 
Exhibition of 1900 is to make them forget Dreyfus. 
Russian aid would be useful, if not essential, in 
order to give the Exhibition political as well as 
economic success. The Czar, of course, must come 
to Paris and bring as many other monarchs as he 
can—always excepting the one who most longs 
to come. 

Where there are so many perfectly natural ex- 
planations, the most astute journalist found it a 
little difficult to make the visit of M. Delcassé 
interesting. But M. de Blowitz is never at fault. 
It must, he argued, have required some supreme 
inducement to make M. Delcassé go four days’ 
journey in sultry weather. It is not four days’ 
journey, nor even a full three, but let that pass ; 
M. de Blowitz cannot stoop to Bradshaw. In the 
magnificence of his cosmopolitan experience he 
forgets how many readers of I'he Times are medi- 
tating long journeys in this same hot weather with- 
out the prospect of interviewing an Emperor at the 
end. Having established the extent of M. Delcassé’s 
endurance, he concludes that some great object must 
be sought for so much to be suffered. And a very 
confidential friend had told him the explanation. 
The Czar had threatened to resign, and the French 
Foreign Minister had gone to implore him to relent. 
There is nothing impossible in this strange story. 
The Czar is an illuminé of eighteenth century 
type. The man who could in one year call a Dis- 
armament Conference, play the bear in China, and 
strangle the liberties of Finland, must be a curious 
compound of weakness and goodwill, of noble aspira- 
tion and traditionary ambition. Such a man, with 
traces of hereditary insanity on both sides of his 
family, with enormous responsibilities to a people 
lacking in self-help, harassed by the struggle 
between conflicting tendencies even among his own 
Ministers, may at certain moments feel appalled by 
the terrible task, and wish for peace without power. 
But the kings who have abdicated of their own free 
will have been in all history very few. Many kings 
in exile may have met in Venice, but it was usually 
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superior force which sent them there. That the 
Czar has thought of abdicating we can well believe; 
that he will actually abdicate we venture to doubt. 
M. de Blowitz has doubts himself, and so he magnifi- 
cently hedges. If the Czar does abdicate, M. de 
Blowitz will be abundantly justified. If he does not, 
M. Delcassé will have been successful. The plead- 
ing of the Republican emissary from the Quai 
D’Orsay will have moved the heart of the autocrat, 
and he will continue to rule 120,000,000 of people, 
not for his own sake or for theirs, but for the sake 
of France. If M. Deleassé has had his Fashoda, he 
is also to have his Peterhof. As M. Hanotaux 
hangs about Rennes, waiting to be called as a 
witness in the miserable affaire, he must indeed 
envy the successful rival who is making history 
at St. Petersburg. 








FINANCE, 

‘XCEPT in the market for Western Australian 

4 gold shares business upon the Stock Exchange 
is almost stagnant. Everybody who can get away 
is hurrying off to the seaside, the moors, or the moun- 
tains, and even those who left the City only for 
the Bank Holiday are staying away, so that the 
attendance at the Stock Exchange has been small. 
Moreover, to-day the settlement in mines begins, and 
on Monday the general settlement. Further, the 
news from the Transvaal is not reassuring. The belief 
is still very strong in the City that a peaceful settle- 
ment will be arrived at. But the leaders of opinion 
think, at the same time, that the Boers will 
hold out for a while before yielding more, and that 
possibly, therefore, prices may spring up. The rise 
of the German bank rate from 4! per cent. to 5 per 
cent. is a distinct warning to speculators that money 
is rapidly growing scarce and dear upon the Con- 
tinent, and that before long the shipments of gold 
to London may not merely cease, but that return 
shipments may begin; and in addition there are 
signs of great scarcity of money in the United 
States. Trade there is wonderfully active, specula- 
tion is rampant, and the movement of the crops is 
now assuming large proportions. For some weeks 
past, in consequence, there has been a considerable 
outflow of gold from New York, so that the 
supply in the market is rapidly running short. One 
proof of this is afforded by the decision of Mr. Gage, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to reissue gold certifi- 
cates. During the panic in 1896, the issue of gold 
certificates was stopped for the very sufficient 
reason that they had been used with very great effect 
to clear out gold from the Treasury. Mr. Gage ever 
since has refused, up to now, to reissue the certificates. 
But apparently he finds that the condition of the 
Money Market is such that it would be unwise to 
persist longer in his refusal. As a matter of course, 
the fear of very scarce and dear money has caused 
a large decline of prices in New York, which 
has reacted upon this Market. For all these 
reasons business is practically at a standstill. But 
the trade of the country never was better, never 
was so generally prosperous. The Board of Trade 
returns for July show an increase of over 2} millions 
sterling in the value of the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, even deducting 
the new ships sold to foreigners—which ought 
to be deducted, inasmuch as the sales were not 
included in the returns for July of last year— 
and there is an increase in the value of the 
imports of over four millions sterling. This 
extraordinary activity in trade is helping to check 
speculation on the Stock Exchange. In the first 
place, traders of all classes can employ their money 
so advantageously in their own businesses that they 
have turned away altogether, or nearly altogether, 
from the Stock Markets ; and in the second place, 





bankers and other great capitalists are lending on 
a much larger scale for trade purposes. By-and- 
by, of course, the good profits made will have an 
effect upon the Stock Markets; but for the moment 
the tendency is to divert the attention of powerful 
and wealthy classes from the Stock Exchange to 
trade proper. And the same is true abroad. Trade 
is equally active in the United States and over the 
greater part of the Continent. And as trade is 
absorbing so much more money than formerly, 
there are less funds for enabling speculators to 
operate upon the Bourses, 

The Directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in the official rate of discount on Thursday, 
which consequently remains at 3} per cent. During 
Tuesday and Wednesday there was a very strong 
impression in the City that the Bank rate would be 
raised in consequence of the advance by the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany and the fall in the New 
York Exchange. Bankers, therefore, were much 
less willing than previously to take any bills, and 
the Bank once more did a considerable business. 
But the influence thus exercised has been healthy. 
A little while ago, bill-brokers were inclined to 
speculate far too largely for the fall in money. 
Happily they got a warning in time from 
the action of the Bank of England, and they 
have been acting much more prudently of 
late. The joint stock and private banks, moreover, 
have been supporting the Bank of England better 
than previously, probably because the prompt action 
taken by the Bank in its dealings with bill-brokers 
made them feel that it was wisest on their part to 
do so. At all events, the Bank has been able to 
make its rate effective, and so has attracted a con- 
siderable amount of ‘gold from the Continent ; while 
it has been able to buy up most of the gold offered 
in the open market. Unfortunately, the Bank 
reserve has not been strengthened, as might reason- 
ably have been expected, because, owing to the very 
great activity of trade, the high rates, and the high 
prices, the coin circulation throughout the country 
is expanding at an extraordinary rate, and a great 
deal of the gold that has come in from abroad is 
therefore going to the provinces. Under these 
circumstances, it is very satisfactory that the banks 
and the bill-brokers have been acting prudently, and 
that the Bank of England has for the time being 
control of the market. It is possible at any moment 
that a demand for gold on a considerable scale from 
New York and Berlin may spring up. And if it 
does, the Bank will have to adopt even more 
energetic measures to protect its reserve. Mean- 
time the India Council continues to sell its drafts 
wonderfully well. It offered for tender on Wed- 
nesday 40 lacs, and the applications amounted to 
847 lacs. The total amount offered was disposed of 
at rates ranging from ls. 3°}d. to Is. 4d. per rupee. 
Subsequently a small amount was sold by special 
contract. Next Wednesday 40 lacs will again be 
offered. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The sensational news this morning 

is the explanation suggested by M. de Blowitz 

of the sudden journey of M. Delcassé to St. Peters- 
burg. The ingenious correspondent of The Times 
does not vouch for the accuracy of his story of the 
Czar’s impending abdication. But he is not in the 
habit of giving prominence to mere wild-goose 
inventions. Besides, there is nothing in his story 
that forbids credence. It is well known that the 
Czar detests his position—the most unenviable, 
probably, that can fall to any human being—and 
that nothing but a keen sense of duty would lead 
him to cling to it. Is this sense of duty strong 
enough to make him cling to it now when he is 
disillusioned and disappointed, in part by the failure 
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of his disarmament proposals, and in part by the 
birth of another daughter instead of the much- 
desired heir? The death of his brother undoubtedly 
clears the way for his abdication if he should wish to 
take that step. There is, therefore, no reason to dis- 
miss The Times’ story as incredible, though, of course, 
it wholly lacks confirmation at the present moment. 

Sunday.—Despite the holiday emptiness which 
has suddenly fallen upon London there are still a 
certain number of belated politicians waiting for the 
very end of the session. These are to-day in a state 
of uneasiness. A vague impression has got abroad 
that things are not going so well as they might do 
in South Africa. The announcement that two 
additional regiments are under orders for the Cape 
does not diminish the anxiety. Many Liberals fear 
that when the doors are closed at Westminster the 
Colonial Secretary will go his own way unchecked 
by anybody. Altogether the situation is not a 
reassuring one at this moment. Sir William 
Harcourt, who, for some unknown reason, formed 
the intention of addressing the House to-morrow 
night on the Appropriation Bill, is hardly likely to 
persevere in that intention in view of the fact that 
most of the Liberal leaders have left town. But it 
is possible that the new situation may inspire him 
with a renewed desire to intervene in an arena 
in which intervention can do little good and may 
possibly do a great deal of harm. 

Monday.— Although there has been no set debate 
on South Africa in the House of Commons to-day, 
the feeling of uneasiness as to the position there is 
perceptibly on the increase. The despatch of two 
fresh regiments to the Cape and the alleged purchase 
of grain and other equipments of war in Natal are 
not calculated to reassure the timid. It is now too 
late to discuss the tactics of the Opposition. They 
have all along been hampered by the dread of doing 
anything that might strengthen Mr. Kruger in his 
resistance to the demands of the Government. But 
there is real alarm as to the future, and an unmis- 
takable fear of what Mr. Chamberlain may do when 
Parliament has risen and he is left to face the 
situation unchecked by any fear of the criticisms of 
the House of Commons. 

I understand that before breaking up for the 
recess the leaders of the Opposition have come to 
an agreement as to the prosecution of a vigorous 
political campaign in the autumn. A series of 
speeches will be delivered in October and November 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and other leading 
Liberals in many important centres in England and 
Scotland, and the Liberal party will be invited to 
rally itself in view of a dissolution which is clearly 
impending. 

Tuesday.—The great drama at Rennes naturally 
attracts all eyes to-day. Certainly there has been 
no dramatic incident to compare with this trial for 
many years past, and it is not wonderful that it 
should have an absorbing interest for the people 
of all countries. Judging by the newspaper reports, 
the court-martial is not likely to prove over- 
favourable to the victim. But appearances are 
possibly deceptive, and it may be that the needless 
browbeating of Captain Dreyfus by the President 
of the court-martial is intended to pave the way to 
the one decision which the Court can honestly give. 
It would be the greatest of all scandals if, after the 
unanimous acquittal of Dreyfus by the highest 
court in France, he were to be condemned once more 
by half a dozen ignorant soldiers. 

The proceedings in the House of Commons last 
night possessed a certain mild degree of interest. 
Nobody, however, is wildly excited at this moment 
over the question of China. The British public can 
never really attend to more than one international 
question at a time, and at present it is the Transvaal 
alone which engages its attention. Even the an- 
nouncement of the death of Sir David Chalmers, at 
the very moment when Mr. Chamberlain was ex- 
plaining why he had rejected his proposals with 
regard to the West Coast of Africa, did not cause 








much excitement in a House over which the languor 
of the holidays has clearly settled. 

Wednesday.—Last night's proceedings in the 
House of Commons were of more than common 
interest. It was an Indian night, and amid the 
usual complaints of the gentlemen who think that 
they know more about India than anybody else, 
there was a really brilliant vindication of the Indian 
Government from Sir Henry Fowler. He told the 
House something of what the Indian Council is and 
what it does, and his speech made a manifest im- 
pression upon his audience, scanty and jaded as it 
was. Sir Henry had special reason for feeling 
satisfied with his own position in connection with 
Indian affairs. Ministers have not only adopted the 
report of his commission on Indian currency, but the 
Viceroy has practically followed his lines with 
regard to frontier policy, and has reversed the big 
fortifications scheme with which the name of Sir 
George White is associated. “ Padgett, M.P.”’ may 
still think that there is nothing good in our adminis- 
tration of India, but Sir Henry Fowler can convince 
the world at large that the contrary proposition is true. 

The news from South Africa does not improve, 
and the uneasiness which has been apparent for 
some days past is manifestly increasing. But a 
game of bluff is being played on both sides; and 
though it is a very dangerous game, it is still within 
the bounds of possibility that it may end peacefully. 

Thursday.—The closing scene of the session was 
one of unexpected interest. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
replies in the House of Commons to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. T. P. O'Connor were regarded by all 
who heard them as very ominous, and last night a 
very gloomy view of the situation prevailed among 
the few politicians left in town. Optimists, indeed, 
still cling to the belief that there will be no war, 
and that as soon as Mr. Kruger “knows we are in 
earnest,” he will yield. It may be so; but I am 
bound to say that some of those who are best 
acquainted with South African affairs do not take 
this view. What seems clear is that Ministers have 
now nailed their colours to the mast, and that— 
war or no war—there will be no settlement of the 
Transvaal business unless the Boers yield to the 
British demands. The recess promises to be an 
anxious one indeed. 

Yet human nature is strong even in members of 
Parliament, and I met no member yesterday who 
was not thinking rather of his holiday than of any 
public question, There has been a wonderful clear- 
ance of the political clubs during the past week, and 
to-day the clearance will be almost complete. No 
matter what is happening at Pretoria or Capetown, 
there will be no possibility of gathering a dozen 
M.P.’s together in Pall Mall at any time within the 
next six weeks. 

Mr. Massingham, the editor of The Daily Chronicle, 
who has been somewhat seriously indisposed during 
the last two months, has now, I am glad to say, 
been so far restored to health as to be able to resume 
his editorial duties. Everyone will hope that his 
health has now been completely re-established. 

Friday.—The intimation in The Times this morn- 
ing that proof has been forthcoming of the fact that 
Colonel Henry was the real traitor on the General 
Staff, and that he, with the assistance of Esterhazy, 
had supplied many foreign Governments with the 
secrets of the French War Office, is rather startling. 
It cannot be said that Henry was never suspected, 
because as a matter of fact everybody from the 
Generals downwards has been suspected. What 
people will now wish to know is who Henry's chief 
accomplices were. They will probably be found 
among the men whom the Déroulédes, Rocheforts, 
and the rest of the Anti-Dreyfusite gang regard as 
the chief glories of their unfortunate nation. 

Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, the former member for 
Bury St. Edmunds, whose death was announced 
yesterday, was a genuine Liberal of the best type 
whose death ought not to pass unnoticed. He had 
attained a great age, and had for some time with- 
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drawn from publiclife. But to the last he remained 
true to the creed of his youth, whilst he was at all 
times a model of cultured, amiable, and blameless 
manhood. He was an old Cambridge apostle, and 
son-in-law of Lord Chancellor Campbell. 


LONDON BY THE 


———_2—— 


SEA. 


YHE August Bank Holiday reminds us of our 
phenomenal prosperity. In ordinary times 
most of us do not realise that we are collectively 
very rich, for few of us are severally so rich as 
we should like to be. We spend more than we 
know, and we only begin to realise how much we 
have when we see what other people, who are sup- 
posed to be poor, manage to spend. Watch the 
boat which goes to Margate or to Clacton on a 
holiday. There are two classes in the advertise- 
ments, but practically everyone goes first. No one 
seems to stint himself or his wife in eating or in 
drinking, and the cost of the day’s excursion can- 
not average much less than a pound a _ head. 
Yet a very large proportion of the travellers are 
working people. Or go to look for lodgings at any 
seaside place within three hours of London, and 
it will be found that the average price in August of 
decent rooms is about thirty shillings per room per 
week. There never has been a community of which 
so large a proportion took a holiday as in the 
London of to-day, and most of those who take a 
holiday have the means to enjoy, while it lasts, a 
rude plenty which makes for happiness. One in 
three may go to the workhouse after they are sixty- 
five, but they are not inclined to pinch themselves 
in the meantime. But perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary manifestation of the prosperity of the 
English people is to be found in the long line of 
brick and mortar which is gradually encircling 
the coast from Hampshire to Norfolk. Time was 
when Brighton was the only London by the sea. 
Now London by the sea stretches for two hundred 
miles. The coast towns of the south-east of England, 
depending for their existence almost entirely on 
holiday-makers and health-seekers, must to-day 
have an aggregate permanent population cf not 
less than 800,000. This is a phenomenon for which 
there is no parallel in any other country. Ostend 
draws its visitors from all central Europe, as well as 
from France, and is also a considerable port; but 
the permanent population of Ostend is only about 
25,000. Boulogne and Dieppe and Trouville and 
Dinard put together scarcely equal Hastings, and 
half their comparative prosperity is due to the 
overflow from England. We believe it would be 
found on a careful estimate that there are more 
people in the seaside holiday places of southern 
England than in all the other seaside places of the 
world put together. 

Leaving out the holiday resorts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, which are season-places and more 
strictly comparable with those of northern France, 
let us begin with Bournemouth. Within the 
memory of some of us Bournemouth was a little 
village in a pine wood, half-way between the sleepy 
port of Poole and Christchurch, with the priory 
where, in a pew about fifty feet above the heads 
of his fellow Christians, Shelley learnt the rudi- 
ments of Christianity. Even in 1885 the Parliament- 
ary division which contains both Bournemouth and 
Christchurch was called the Christchurch division. 
Yet to-day Bournemouth is a county borough with 
over 50,000 people, all doing nothing or working 
for those who are doing nothing. Nor is this ali. 
Bournemouth is flanked by urban districts which 
make the line of villas nearly continuous from Poole 
Harbour to Christchurch. Poole must now have some 
15,000 people, Branksome 5,000, Southbourne, 
Christchurch, and the rest nearly 10,000 more, 
making a total population of 80,000. Going along 





the coast eastwards we come to the Solent. South- 
ampton and industrial Portsmouth cannot fairly be 
included among the pleasure towns, but Lymington, 
Southsea, and all the pleasure places of the Isle of 
Wight and the neighbouring mainland will tot up to 
not less than 70,000, probably more. The Sussex 
seaside begins with Bognor, and even Bognor is 
increasing. Bognor, Littlehampton, and Worthing, 
with their neighbours, now contain some 30,000 
people. From Worthing eastwards the whole coast 
is occupied by Brighton, its port and its suburbs. 
Brighton itself had at the last census a population 
of just under 116,000, and with all its neighbours 
east of Worthing cannot now answer for less than 
150,000. We need not pause to count Rottingdean 
and Seaford, though both are growing. Eastbourne 
now exceeds 40,000 people, and it may soon be good 
policy for the South-Eastern to give up the £16,000 
a year which the Brighton Railway now pays it for 
not competing for Eastbourne traflic. Twelve miles 
further we come to Bexhill. Bexhill was a little 
village fifteen years ago, without even a good beach. 
It has now over 10,000 people—doubled since the 
last census—and 700,000 passengers go from or to 
this station on the Brighton Railway every year. 
The South-Eastern is aiding a competing line which 
will reduce the journey from London to 100 minutes, 
and the Brighton have replied with a shorter con- 
nection with their own system. Hastings, including 
St. Leonards, now exceeds 70,000, and only the aid 
of electric traccion, to make the hills easily ac- 
cessible, is necessary to make it the most popular 
health resort on the South Coast. It is surrounded 
by beautiful country, but the hills are too 
steep for those who are not robust to climb. 
Another group of seaside places begins with Little- 
stone and extends to Folkestone, and must now 
contain nearly 40,000 people. Dover and its neigh 
bours account for another 40.000. The most cockney 
of all the groups begins with Ramsgate, and includes 
with but short intervals Broadstairs, St. Peter's, 
Margate, Westgate, Birchington, Herne Bay, and 
Whitstable. The total population of this group is 
now estimated at 70,000, and ought to be much more 
if there was a better train service. Thus, altogether, 
the seaside resorts between Poole and the Thames 
contain a permanent population, apart from visitors, 
of over 600,000, possessing among them no consider 
able industries save those which are dependent 
on the constant influx of London visitors. The 
total population of all these towns put together 
has about doubled in twenty years. 

It would be tedious to go with the same detail 
over the health places served by the Great Eastern 
line. Though possessing, for the most part, a merely 
summer climate and less natural attraction, they 
have been going ahead even quicker than most 
of the places south of the Thames. Most of them 
have nearly doubled in the last decade, and if we 
begin at Southend and end at Cromer the total 
population may soon be not far short of 200,000. 
Roughly speaking, the population of the towns 
mainly dependent on the pleasures of Londoners 
may be said to be one-sixth of the population of 
London. The marvel is how the thing is done. We 
may claim solid reason for satisfaction, on the whole, 
at the comparison between these English towns by 
the sea and their Continental competitors. Thereisa 
gayer display on the sands at Ostend than on the 
front at Eastbourne or even Folkestone, but then 
Ostend is peopled by the rich people of the Continent 
and their parasites; the English seaside places are 
the resort of all classes. They have no casinos, but, 
apart from the gambling, in what does a casino beat 
a pier? We may be reminded that one can dance at 
a casino, but so one can at Rosherville. The bathing 
is not so well regulated in England, but it is much 
cheaper, and the swimmer is not subjected to the 
irritating interference of any humane society. 
Even in the hottest months of the year the 
main fault of the seaside places of England is 
that there are too many people there. The best 
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hotels are infinitely better and, on the whole, as 
cheap as the best hotels abroad. What com- 
parison can there be, for instance, between the 
Métropole at Brighton and the Imperial at Boulogne, 
though both charge about the same? If there are 
advantages in the second-rate hotels of the Continent, 
these may be ascribed, in a large degree, to the 
better and cheaper domestic service. The principal 
horror of our London homes also plagues the English 
hotel-keeper. But the most remarkable feature of 
the English seaside towns is their permanence. They 
are not mere summer resorts. Almost all have an 
autumn or winter as well as a summer season, and 
rejoice exceedingly in a perennial Saturday to 
Monday. The writer had a Swiss nursemaid, who 
began her experience of England in Brighton in 
October. After a few days of wonder she asked, 
“Do the English ever work?” This is an aspect of 
English life which may not often occur to us, but it 
is one which perhaps we had as well not forget. 





“THE TWELFTH.” 





_ those who find their holiday joys in pursuit 
of game, this is the most interesting morning 
in the year, and by the time these words are under 
the eye of the public the long-cherished hopes of 
many a sportsman will have been justified or 
falsified. In “The New Prince Fortunatus,” that 
fascinating book, Mr. William Black assures us that, 
at the opening of his first tenancy of a Highland 
moor, a Sassenach, being anxious to put himself 
thoroughly into touch with local principles, had in- 
vited the parish minister, at a very early breakfast, 
to bless the Twelfth, and that the good man con- 
ducted a service of such length that it was well-nigh 
nine o'clock when, drenched to the skin with 
Calvinism, the guns were free to leave the lodge. 
It is a very amusing story, but we cannot believe it 
to be less imaginative than that of the elder in the 
far north who nightly for seventy years consumed 
fourteen tumblers of toddy, and said a grace before 
exch of them. At any rate, on the morning of the 
Twelfth, theology is not encouraged on the moors of 
her Majesty the Queen, who, whatever certain ritualists 
may think of her position in relation to the Anglican 
Establishment, is certainly head of the Church of 
Scotland. The ten or twelve brace of grouse which 
make up the first bag on the Balmoral moors were 
shot at the first glimmering of this day’s dawn. 
That is as it ought to be. If one is to enjoy the 
Twelfth to the full extent of the possibilities, one 
must begin the day early. It can be but a languid 
interest in sport which allows a man to breakfast 
on the great day at his usual hour, and then saunter 
forth when the morning is well warmed. Just as 
in the English woodlands the summer air becomes 
peculiarly fragrant when the chill of dusk leaves 
the perfumes of the pine trees and the limes in less 
attenuate suspension, dawn is the most inspiring 
time on the Highland hills. Even the peat reek 
from the keeper's cottage and the illicit still near 
by is as attar of roses then; and one suddenly 
realises that among the Muses the Poet Laureate 
deserves a lofty pedestal in respect of a single line: 


“We thank Thee for the joy of being alive.” 


However, it is not to philosophise about the 
cosmos, or to put the bards in their proper places, 
that one goes forth to the moors on the morning of 
the Twelfth. If one did, one’s bag would be as 
empty at the end of the day as one’s brain-pan, in 
such a case, is at all timer. The sport itself claims 
& man’s undivided attention. As Sir Edward Grey 
has shrewdly remarked, the cosmical amenities 
act all right if they are allowed to manage 
themselves. The first question is as to how well the 
moor is stocked, and by noon to-day that question 
will be settled wherever the party have been out 








betimes. In Monday’s journals we shall find a fair 
indication of what the season is to be; but, as that 
would be too late for THE SPEAKER, we have made 
minute inquiries on our own account, and will state 
the results for the benefit of such sportsmen among 
our readers as are obliged to remain in town. All 
over Scotland the early spring was ominous. There 
was chill rain day by day for weeks. Even at 
Whitsuntide, when THE SPEAKER went to fish in 
Perthshire, he passed through county after county 
flooded as he had never seen the land flooded before. 
Nearly all the fields were under water. It seemed 
to us that only the turnips could survive. That, 
until THe SPEAKER crossed the Forth at Stirling, 
was in the Lowlands ; but the Highlands were just 
as severely drenched. The consequence was a 
general expectation that many of the young birds 
would be drowned; and the event has justified the 
apprehension. Although the weather since Whit- 
suntide has been seasonable and therefore good, over 
the Highlands generally, it is known, the stock of 
grouse is under the average. The only exception 
is as regards Aberdeenshire, which, having had a 
series of bad years, is now content because there is 
& prospect of its having a fairly good year. On the 
west coast of Ross-shire, the grouse have almost 
altogether vanished. As the floods there were no 
worse than elsewhere, one cannot tell why that is so. 
All that we know is that in not a few cases a West 
Ross-shire moor which used to yield four or 
five hundred brace of birds, will this autumn yield 
only about twenty brace. As has been indicated, 
our efforts to find an explanation of this phenomenon 
have failed ; but there is no reason why West Ross- 
shire should despair. Grouse are indigenous to 
that region. They are not indigenous to Nor- 
folk That is why the Prince of Wales has 
no grouse at Sandringham. There are many 
acres of excellent heather there, and even a 
Highlander would think it a good place for grouse; 
but, for some mystericus cause, the aspect is decep- 
tive. The Prince laid down a good stock of grouse 
among his heather; but the birds were no more 
seen. West Ross-shire, however, in its present 
unhappiness, should think of Loch Fyne rather than 
of Norfolk. Suddenly the herring disappeared from 
Loch Fyne, but suddenly they went back, and now 
the loch is as good as ever. That is because herring 
are indigenous to Loch Fyne. Being indigenous 
to West Ross-shire, the grouse, we may be confident, 
have taken only a temporary leave of absence. 

A curiosity of the year is that, whilst the grouse 
are fewer than usual, the rents are higher than ever. 
Once upon a time the rent of a moor was determined 
on the principle that each brace in “the probable 
bag” was worth £1. Nowadays, if one can become 
tenant of a moor at the rate of £2 a brace, one is 
fairly well off. Many of the lairds demand and 
receive a rent fixed upon a principle more exalted. 
At this moment the owner of a moor capable of 
yielding 250 brace could easily find a sportsman 
willing to pay £600 for the possession of it during 
the three months of the season. Practically all 
the moors, however, are already let. The unusual 
demand for moors, despite the incidental reduction 
of the stock, is a pleasing evidence that the age 
knows what to do with its prosperity. If English- 
men were decadent, they might prefer Monte Carlo, 
or even Homburg, to the Highlands; it is just 
possible that they might be fain to sit, and obstruct, 
or closure, or jerrymander, in the House of Commons 
all through the autump. Let us be thankful, then, 
that our legislators, irrespective of party, think 
more of a big bag than of a bad Bill. Such of them 
as prefer a deer forest to a grouse moor have this 
year to pay highly for their sport. Until last season 
the forests and the rents of them had been declining 
in the esteem of sportsmen ; but this year they have 
risen. The stags which the tenant of any forest 
is about to bag will cost him from £25 to £30 a head. 
At this time last year there were a good many 
forests unlet. At this moment, of those which the 
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owners habitually offer to tenancy, there is not one 
in the market. It is the same with salmon rivers. 
Most of those which are available are already 
arranged about; but a “riparian proprietor” who 
has a good water to let can now receive for it 
anything in reason which he asks. This autumn 
each fish caught by the tenant of a salmon 
river will cost him something between £10 and 
£14. These facts should dispose those of us 
who receive game on Monday towards a high 
appreciation of the gifts. We ourselves are in a 
mood to sympathise with the maxim that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The giving involves 
the gaining of the game; the receipt, the eating 
only. This autumn, alack, we must be content for 
a time with the eating. If the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies were left exempt during the Recess 
from the observation of watchful eyes, there would 
be no saying but that, being forbidden by the cares 
of office to go to Scotland for a modest bag of 
grouse, he might take the opportunity to compile 
an immodest bag of Boers. Nevertheless, we send 
to him, in our common exile from the moors, and 
in all good will, the compliments of the season. 


“SAVAGE SOUTH AFRICA,” 





* CYAVAGE ” is a relative term, and one whose con 

})_) notations are apt to become vague in the minds of 
wanderers up and down upon the earth. If “ savage” 
and “primitive” are convertible expressions, then 
the meaning currently attached to the former stands 
in need of revision. Mr, Cunninghame Graham would 
appear to have found savagery at home in Scotland 
after looking for it at the Other End of Nowhere, 
or, as the Zulus say, in the land of “ Mother—I’m- 
lost.” As for myself—if one may be permitted to 
resort to such egoism in order to make one’s meaning 
clearer—it always gives me a mild shock to hear my 
friends out in Ethiopia referred to as “savages.” 
From the Zulu indunas, who were more like Greek 
kings of the heroic age than anything else, to the 
little Angoni tenga-tenga men who were so gentle 
and cheery and unfailingly courteous, even when 
they disapproved of you, nene of them showed traits 
that could properly be so described. The carrier 
who, sitting with his mates round the camp fire, and 
seeing me, a little way off, trying to write up my 
notes by the flickering light of the same, gently and 
unostentatiously lit a dry stalk of grass and held it 
in a convenient position over my book till I had 
done, was distinctly a gentleman. So was the little 
boy who, assisting me in the transcription of some 
native songs I had taken down, suddenly said: 
“Don’t write that one, Donna— it’s tukwana” 
(swearing). (N.B.—The bad language probably con- 
sisted of euphemisms intelligible only to the initiated ; 
it was utterly mysterious to an outsider. And I 
must do them the justice to say that, among an 
endless variety of songs, ¢ukwana ones don’t appear 
to be common.) 

This does not apply, of course, to people more or 
less brutalised—alas !—by contact with what we are 
pleased to call civilisation. I am very sorry to see 
an Angoni drunk, even on wholesome mova beer: 
but, in my experience, an Angoni drunk is a less 
objectionable person than many an Englishman 
sober. By the time the Angoni has learnt to 
substitute for mowa the produce of European 
distilleries, I say no more about him. 

It is a commonplace about Africa that everyone 
who has once been there wants to go back, no matter 
how bad a time he may have had; and nothing con- 
nected with that distressful continent ever fails to 
appeal to his sympathies to the end of his life— 
unless it may be mining shares on a falling market. 
Thus it was that, filled with indignation (quite 
justifiable, as more competent people have already 
set forth) against Mr. Fillis and his show, I took 





the very first opportunity of making my way to 
Earl's Court. 

I did not, in a way, like the idea of the whole 
thing. I did not think it probable that any self. 
respecting natives would—if they knew what they 
were about—like the idea of it either. I knew, from 
South African papers, that a large number of boys— 
shipped at Port Elizabeth, with passes for Kimber. 
ley—had been engaged in the belief that they were 
going to work at the mines, and that such as had 
not been actually tricked into coming were likely to 
be doubtful characters from the towns, familiar with 
the inside of the sly canteen and the police-court, 
and about as representative of their people as a 
selection from the inmates of a Salvation Army 
shelter would be of ours. 

I did not see the much-placarded performance in 
the theatre—and, on reflection, I was very glad | 
had not done so. But we saw them marching in— 
and heard them before we saw them; that droning 
chant, with its interspersed dropping fire of yells 
and shrill whistles, at once touched a familiar chord. 
They marched past—a very miscellaneous lot in a 
miscellaneous outfit. Ostrich feathers do not, as a 
rule, form part of a Zulu warrior’s head-dress. The 
Masai, who do wear them, are not quite the same 
thing, but that’s a detail. One could not help won- 
dering how much white supervision went to the 
confection and wearing of these costumes. There 
was once a witch-doctor—in private life, a decent 
Wesleyan deacon from Edendale--who put on the 
head-ring and mutya, for the first time in his life, 
for his performance at the Aquarium, and must 
have needed a good deal of coaching in the details 
of the same. But that—and how Saul Msane 
ultimately “chucked” the Aquarium—is “ another 
story.” 

Before the performance was over, we made our 
way to the “ Kaflir kraal,” and awaited, at leisure, 
the return of the abantu. Naturally, they were 
tired, and, in some cases, excited, after (apparently) 
continuous shouting, yelling, and stamping for an 
hour and a half. Most of them retired into their 
huts, and threw themselves down at once—the 
amiable British public, who soon began to arrive in 
force, surrounding the doors, three or four deep, and 
looking in. It is to be hoped they heeded the printed 
prohibition about giving the natives spirits; but 
some people have no conscience about such things. 
We wandered round, hoping to get a little con- 
versation with some of the men, but it was disap- 
pointing. Most of them, when addressed in Zulu, 
answered with a certain constraint, and assured us, 
on inquiry, that there were Natal boys in the show, 
but they were all on the further side of the en- 
closure. We did not find those Natal boys. One 
tall, thin man, who said he was a Mashona, was 4 
little more communicative—perhaps in response to a 
sixpence wherewith to buy himself ugwai—but he, 
too, seemed nervous, and not eager to converse. 
Perhaps the presence of Abelungu in the uniform 
of the Mashonaland Mounted Police, judiciously 
dispersed about the place, had something to do with 
this. One or two distinctiy got out of the way 
when we moved forward with intent to speak 
to them; only one huge fellow from somewhere 
near King William's Town, a Xosa, or “ Cape Kafir,” 
and decidedly a less pleasing specimen than our 
Mashona friend, offered to shake hands in a way 
which, in a native, always shows he has “ got above 
himself.” He and his mate were noisy and ex- 
hilarated—but the dancing would be sufficient to 
account for that without any surreptitious ugologo. 
We came across at least one other man who said he 
hailed from i Koloni—i.e. Cape Colony—and was 
therefore a British subject. We will hope his 
“pass” and deposit-money were all right. From 
inside one of the huts came a voice, proclaiming 
aloud, “si ya katele”—“‘we are tired’’—and no 
wonder. It was followed up by some remark about 
“amakosikazi” (ladies) which I did not catch— 
possibly it referred to the restless curiosity which 
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pursued the poor “katele” men into their only 
refuges. We felt there was no more to be done, and 
took our departure. 

We only saw one woman (I heard afterwards 
there were more; but not more, I think, than two 
or three in all), a fine, tall creature, but with a dull 
blank face and vacant eyes, who hardly seemed to 
understand when she was spoken to. Probably she, 
too, was tired. The place was stifling—no doubt 
the temperature, to them, was a low one, but they 
must have felt the want of fresh air. 

All things considered, it does not seem surprising 
if some two hundred men, only two or three of 
whom have their wives with them, cooped up for 
months together in a close place, amid strange sur- 
roundings, and expected to excite themselves almost 
to Berserker pitch twice a day, should occasionally 
quarrel and come to blows. The Swazis had a fight 
again some days after we were there, and one hears 
from time to time of more being shipped back—so 
that the numbers cannot stand at 200 now. But it 
is serious allthe same. And then The Natal Mercury 
Durban, June 17th) remarks that “the conduct of 
South African natives in London, as revealed in the 
London police-court, will give the public some idea 
of what the gentle native is like; and perhaps, as 
the result, there will be more sympathy with 
olonists in dealing with such characters.” Which is 
both unjust and misleading. 

But I am willing to believe that The Mercury is 
hard on the colonists. Here, at least, reaching us by 
the same mail, is an utterance of the Natal Prime 
Minister in the Legislative Assembly on June 18th— 
with which, as a bonne bouche to an unpleasant 
subject, I will * conclood to conclood ” — 

Having regard to the great losses sustained by the natives 
through rinderpest, drought, and locusts, and to the manly and 
patient way in which they have borne those losses, the policy of 
the Government will be to retain the confidence of the native 


population, to avoid any legislation which might have the effect 
of unnecessarily harassing them—(hear, hear)—and to encourage 
them in habits of industry which may enable them to recover 
their losses. 


A. WERNER. 





THE LANGUAGE MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 





T was at Gort Courthouse the meeting was held. 
An address was to be given on “ The Anglicisa- 
tion of Ireland” by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., poet, 
scholar, president of the Gaelic League, apostle of 
the Irish language; and no one knew if the people 
would come, for Gort is on the borderland that 
speaks English, though it has not quite forgotten 
Irish. But it has been dawning on our peasants 
and townspeople of late that the language their 
fathers thought in and that they themselves have 
put aside is an inheritance that their children 
may yet reproach them with having let slip away. 
The parish priest, whose name carries weight for 
learning as well as goodness, had promised his 
help, and when the lecturer arrived at eight o'clock 
he found him in the chair, and the body of the 
court crowded with men from town and country. 
The Courthouse had been lent by the new Council, 
and because such a meeting was a novelty no one 
had thought of lights; but presently four candles 
were found and stuck in brass candlesticks, and 
placed on the Bench. The Chairman introduced 
Dr. Hyde, who came forward and with a rapid 
glance took in the surroundings. He hesitated for 
& moment, for he wanted to appeal directly to the 
people, and he felt that the atmosphere of the Bench 
was charged with the non-conductive utterances of 
many generations of magistrates. But the instinct 
of a born orator did not fail, and in a second he was 
on the floor. “Iam going to speak to you first in 
Irish,” he said, “and while I speak that I will be 
one of yourselves. But afterwards I will speak 
English, and when I do that I will go up to the 
Bench, and, by Heaven, when I'm there I'll speak 





to you as your master!” A burst of delighted 
applause told that he had won his audience. 
So, first in Irish, then in Englisb, he held them 
for nearly two hours—pleading, scolding, reason- 
ing. What sort of men were they, he asked, 
who were calling out for the building up of 
the nation while they were throwing away the very 
bricks with which it could be buiit up, the true 
elements of nationality, the literature, the songs, the 
traditions, above all, the language? Ireland had 
been rushing to throw away her characteristics, her 
individuality, and in doing so had been rushing to 
her destruction. She had become insignificant in 
the eyes of those very European countries she had 
once helped to educate and to civilise. Thus the 
only nation that had developed naturally, upon her 
own lines, without Roman influence, was with a 
light heart throwing away her best claim to be 
recognised among nations. How many Irishmen 
were there who, if the choice were put before them 
in plain language, would give up their individuality, 
their language, the very names of their battlefields, 
the memory of their heroes and their martyrs, for 
the sake of material prosperity? ‘“ Not one, not 
one!” cried many in the audience. But the lecturer 
did not spare them. What they would refuse to do 
deliberately with open eyes they were doing blindly, 
carelessly, rapidly. They had at last broken the 
continuity of Irish life, and just as they are getting 
back possession of their own country, they find it 
deprived and stripped of its characteristics, cut off 
from the past while yet hardly in touch with the 
present. (‘Tha se fior”—* That is true "—was heard 
here and there.) They had within this century 
allowed England to impose on them her own lan- 
guage, and, as had been said, “ to give form to their 
thoughts during every moment of their existence.” 
If Ireland, going on in this path, succeeded in taking 
her place among nations, she would have proceeded 
on different lines from any of the other nationalities 
that God had created. The hearers listened, con- 
science-stricken and subdued. But now the speaker 
touched another key. The true national idea seemed 
indeed almost at its last breath; but he told each 
man there, in words which recalled Drayton's sonnet, 
that he might still help it to rise— 


When faith is kneeling by its bed of death, and Innocence is 
closing up its eyes, 
. . . Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover! 


Then the people began to lift up their heads and 
to applaud again, while he showed how each one of 
them could help to bring about the revival. They 
must keep while they can and hold in honour the 
songs, the music, the names, that belonged to them, 
and keep out the music-hall songs, the thousand 
vulgarities of England. They must force their 
representatives to help them. In each house shame 
must be turned into pride, when Irish is its daily 
language. In Irish-speaking places, Irish-speaking 
priests and doctors and magistrates must be de- 
manded. Irish must be put at least on a par with 
other languages at examinations. They must, above 
all, insist on having it taught in the schools. “What 
about the National Board?” someone called out, and 
the answer came, “The National Board, like every 
other body, is amenable to public opinion.” And, 
he went on to say, if that demand should be denied, 
it might be necessary at some future time to—he 
did not need to say the word, it was shouted by the 
audience—" boycott” the National Schools. The 
candles were nearly spent, one had guttered out, and 
one had bent bow-shaped with the heat. But atten- 
tion had never flagged for a moment. 

Then another poet-preacher stood up, W. B. 
Yeats, and there was a little wonder as to what he, 
who has given such hostages to English literature, 
would have to say about the revival of the language 
of Ireland. But he, no less than his fellow, has 
“bowed low and low and kissed the quiet feet of 
Kathleen, the daughter of Houlahan” ; and he spoke 
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with an earnest intensity that perhaps carried as 
far as the O’Connell-like passion of the other. He 
said that the coming of the Gaelic League and of 
Dr. Hyde, who would be remembered by coming 
generations as Thomas Davis is remembered, had 
begun a new epoch in Ireland, and he himself had 
no doubt that the language would be saved where 
it is now spoken, and spread in time into many of 
the places where it had been forgotten. For good 
or for evil, he had had to write his own books in 
English, and to content himself with filling them 
with as much Irish thought and emotion as he could, 
for no man can get a literary mastery of two 
languages in one lifetime; but he foresaw without 
regret a time when these books, that were the work 
of his life, would be in a foreign language to a great 
part of the people of this country. Ireland would 
some day have a living literature in her own 
language, and then she would be able to say that 
she had the longest living literature of any country 
in Europe except Greece. Their lyric poetry had 
begun long before Chaucer, who founded English 
literature, and it had had an unbroken history right 
down to the poet Raftery, who had lived in their 
own townland and in their own memory, and their 
legends and epic stories were of an incalculable age. 
Was it not better to sing these lyrics and tell these 
legends and stories to one another than to sing low 
London music-hall songs? Could any song be as 
beautiful in their ears as the song in which Raftery 
had prayed that the roads might be made dry 
before him that he might come to their own 
Ballylee; and should not the stories that had 
once made the hills of Ireland holy with romance 
and beautiful with heroic memories be dearer to 
them than all other stories? The nationhood 
of Ireland had been committed to their care by 
the saints and martyrs of the generations that had 
gone before them, and the language of Ireland was 
a necessity if they were to preserve it unbroken. 
Irish nationhood was like some holy and sacrificial 
fire, and where we stood watching, O'Neil and 
Emmett and Davis had watched before. If we 
allowed the fire to be extinguished by craft or by 
apathy, we would commit the greatest of all sins 
against humanity and against the progress of the 
world—the sin against the dead and against the 
works of their hands. Let us see to it that, how- 
ever little might be our part in life, no man should 
ever say that any ember or any flame of that holy 
and sacrificial fire had been extinguished because of 
our fault. 

“ And since yesterday,” the people say, “ the town 
is speaking nothing but Irish.” And it is given in 
that that Dr. Hyde took the sway. And the Kil- 
tartan boys, going home, were so proud, because it 
is in their parish he is stopping. 


AUGUSTA GREGORY. 


A RISE IN AUSTRALIAN CRICKET. 





T must be admitted that there is very good 
ground for the one serious charge that has 
during this summer been made against the game of 
cricket—that it has been given an unreasonably 
large share of public attention and a ridiculous 
number of columns in the daily papers. On the 
other hand, though, it may fairly be urged that 
this season is an exceptional one—for it has brought 
the struggle for supremacy between England and 
Australia, which has been extended over many 
years, to a climax. There have been other seasons in 
which England has been beaten at home and has 
promptly set sail for Australia and regained her 
lost laurels with the least possible delay; but 
although Australia, striving against great diffi- 
culties and with comparatively small resources, 
long ago succeeded in making herself a formidable 
rival, it is only quite recently that she has been in a 





position to lay serious claim to supremacy in the 
cricket world. A couple of years ago a very power. 
ful team of English cricketers, led by Mr. A, RB, 
Stoddart, of Middlesex, went to Australia, and time 
after time they were completely outplayed. Now the 
Australians have sent us a team which is almost, if 
not quite the strongest—as many good judges main- 
tain—that has yet visited us; and so well have they 
performed that if they can win, or even draw the 
one “ test’’ match that remains to be played it will 
no longer be possible to deny that Australian cricket 
is at present stronger than the strongest cricket we 
have in England, and that the pupils have become 
even more proficient than their tutors. The many 
difficulties that had to be overcome before cricket 
could be thoroughly well established in Australia, 
and the pluck and perseverance that were called 
into play in overcoming them, serve to show not only 
the extraordinary vitality of the game itself, but the 
capacity it has for bringing out many of the best 
qualities that go to the making of real men. From 
the cricketer’s point of view Nature has been unkind 
to Australia. Under a scorching sun, with water 
difficult to obtain, turf wickets are luxuries generally 
unattainable; with a small population scattered 
over a huge continent, time and distance make the 
arrangement of frequent first-class matches im- 
possible; and these two facts together confine the 
number of superlatively good cricketers to com- 
paratively small limits, so that it would not be 
surprising were even a representative team to fall 
short of the highest standard of English cricket. 
But still, from a very small beginning, the Australian 
settler has improved his cricket, and his descendants 
have furthered the improvement; and the fact that 
all England is just now watching eagerly the 
struggle of her representatives to hold their own 
does the colonial players infinite credit. 

There can be no doubt that the occasional inter- 
change of representative teams between England 
and Australia has been an important factor in the 
elevation of Australian cricket to its present high 
level. Other countries and colonies have, of course, 
joined in this international cricket from time to 
time—English teams have visited India, America, 
Canada, and the West Indies, and teams of Parsees 
and of the Gentlemen of Philadelphia have arranged 
tours in England—but, for various reasons, none of 
these have as yet attained first-class cricket rank. 
So far back as 1868 an Australian team was brought 
to England by an old Surrey player who had settled in 
Australia, Mr. Charles Lawrence, and showed dis- 
tinctly good form; but the first year in which the 
whole strength of Australia was pitted against an 
English team was 1877, when the celebrated Sussex 
professional, J. Lillywhite, took a strong team of 
English professionals to the Colonies. In 1882 
Australja won her first victory against the repre- 
sentative strength of England in one of the most 
extraordinary games that has ever been played at 
Kennington Oval. 

This match began, as it finished, with a series 
of sensations. The weather was wet, and the wicket 
very slow, but Murdoch, the Australian captain, 
nevertheless, when he won the toss, decided to take 
first innings for his side. The Australians could 
only score sixty-three runs, Barlow taking five of their 
wickets for nineteen runs, and Peate four for thirty- 
one. The Englishmen did better, but still badly 
enough ; for they, in their turn, were disposed of for 
101, Spofforth, “the Demon,” getting seven wickets 
for forty-six runs. In the third innings of the match 
the Australians scored 122 runs, of which Massie, 
who went in first, made fifty-five. England, there- 
fore, had only eighty-five runs to make to win the 
match. Two famous amateurs, A. P. Lucas and the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, played to wear down the 
bowling, and with four wickets to fall only ten runs 
were still wanted. Ultimately Australia won a 
really magnificent victory by seven runs, thanks 
chiefly to the fine bowling of Spofforth, who took four- 
teen wickets at an average cost of less than five anda 
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half runs each. There have been many great games 
between England and Australia since then, and one 
closer finish—a victory for Australia by six runs, at 
Sydney, in 1885—-but not one of them has been so 
exciting or in any way so memorable. For several 
years the struggle went on, with varying fortunes, 
England generally having a little the best of 
matters, until the celebrated team of 1886, perhaps 
the strongest that has represented Australia until 
the present one, came to be chosen. That team, 
however, lost every one of its “test” matches; and 
the three that were next played in Australia were 
all of them won by England. Then for ten years 
England showed marked superiority, though Aus- 
tralia always proved able to make a good struggle; 
and it was not until Mr. Stoddart’s team went out 
in the winter of 1897 that it became obvious that 
the supremacy of England was in serious danger of 
being broken down. 

An Australian team playing in England has 
several disadvantages to contend with, just as an 
English team in Australia finds many things strange. 
There is, for one thing, a very great difference be- 
tween English and Australian wickets. The wickets 
in Australia are much better now, certainly, than 
they were even a few years ago—it was a member 
of the 1887 team who objected to fielding “in 
the country” somewhere in New South Wales, 
on the ground that married men ought not to be 
expected to go into the long grass, where he had 
already trodden on one snake! But even now, 
except at Adelaide, at Melbourne, and at Sydney, 
good turf wickets are almost unknown. To replace 
them in many places a concrete wicket is prepared, 
and matting stretched over it, while rolled clay 
forms a surface for the rest of the cricket-ground ; 
and on other grounds, where there is grass, but of 
doubtful quality, it is shaved close, the ground 
saturated with water, and a heavy roller then 
used. In both cases the wickets are hard 
and true, but very different in character from 
those to be found in England. The _ bowler, 
therefore, finds English wickets much easier when 
he gets accustomed to them; and the batsman 
finds them slower and less to his advantage 
against a good bowler than those in Australia. 
Australian wickets continue to show a_ great 
improvement, however; and of course the players 
improve with them. Until lately very fast bowlers 
have been of little use on Australian wickets; but 
both Richardson, of Surrey, and Jones, whom the 
Sydney crowd delight to honour as “ Jonah,” have 
proved that that is so no longer. As facilities for 
travelling have increased in Australia, too, cricket 
has spread, and the number of good players from 
whom representative teams may be chosen has also 
increased, so that the task of selecting an Australian 
eleven does not now consist, as it did only eight or 
ten years ago, in weeding out those of the only 
fifteen or twenty possible players who are not 
required. 

On the other hand, while English batting is as 
strong as ever, English bowling is not nearly so 
strong as it was a few years ago, when Richardson, 
Lohmann, Briggs, Peel, Attewell, and, a little earlier, 
Peate, Ulyett, Bates, Barlow, and A. G. Steel were at 
their best. If, therefore, the championshipof the world 
of cricket goes to Australia, Englishmen need not 
be discouraged. It is not that their sun has set, but 
that English cricket, even with such players as 
K. S. Ranjitsinbji, A. C. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, 
Hayward, and J. T. Brown still at their best, is not at 
its highest standard just now; while Australia, on 
the other hand, has at her disposal as good a team 
as she has ever produced, in all departments of the 
game. Should England save her honour, it will 
mean that her men have been able to get back, if 
only for a short spell, a little of their very best form. 
If, however, Australia wins, she will deserve to be 
congratulated most warmly; but she must remember 
that England's time will come again, for cricket in 
the Old Country is not yet “ played out.” 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





BIRD-SENSE. 

Srr,—May a fond lover of skylarks say a word in their 
behalf ? 

In THE SPEAKER of 22nd July there is a very interest- 
ing article on “Curiosities of Instinct,” and incidents therein 
recorded are cited to prove the want of intelligence in larks, 

From earliest childhood we had every opportunity for 
observing the habits of those charming birds. They are numerous 
in our isles, which is their Elysium, as no native will molest them. 

If their nests are disturbed when the eggs are newly laid the 
parents will desert them; but if the chicks are nigh breaking 
the shell, or are in gaping, downless babyhood, the mother is so 
brave and fond she will sit on the nest, looking up at the 
intruder with pleading terror in her eyes. She will not fly until 
a rude hand is almost upon her, and if the visitor does not touch, 
but merely peeps with friendly interest, the bird understands he 
is no enemy, and will remain on the spot without fear. But if 
the first visit was an impudent one the inquisitive meddler will 
find, when he repeats his offence, that the mother has removed 
her young to a safer spot. 

I rather believe that it was not want of sense, but a confiding 
nature, guided by sure instinct, which led the larks to remain 
by their vest “under the line of fire” in Lincolnshire. The 
proof that their trust was not misplaced, nor their courage 
“stupidity,” seems shown in the fact that they reared their 
little ones, and no harm came to the family party ! 

Was it not a very high kind of intelligence which guided the 
parent birds to recognise a friendly sentiment in the men, and to go 
about their nursery duties without getting in the way of a bullet? 

When the telegraph wires were first swung across the saitors 
and fiels of our Shetland Isles one continually found plover, 
snipe, larks, ete., lying dead in numbers along the line— 
evidently killed through flying against the wires, which were a 
new peril in their experience. After a year or two no bird was 
so found. They had learned to avoid the wires, and had some- 
how instructed their children on the subject ! 

Light keepers tell me that for a year or two after a new 
beacon was placed on a lonely rock many birds were found 
killed or maimed, having dashed against the tower, attracted by 
the light, of course. 

After a time the wise creatures learn the danger and avoid 
it; or, does God direct their unthinking minds by some sense 
which needs no aid from experience, and of which we have no 
knowledge? I do not doubt that the skylarks of Lincolnshire 
had learned that volunteers and their thunder were not there to 
meddle with the domestic peace of sweet singers who have been 
so fitly named the Emblem of Happiness. So the birdies did 
not bother themselves on the subject, beyond exercising some 
divine sense which showed them how to avoid the flying bullets. 

The very high kind of sense which sometimes leads men and 
women (as well as birds) to do daring actions with impunity is 
often called want of sense, or fool-hardiness, just because dull 
Reason cannot follow the quick, sure, heaven-inspired flight of 
Instinct.—I am, yours sincerely, Jesste M. E. Saxsy. 

Woolver’s Hool, Shetland Isles, 
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Lorp BRUMM. 
EARL LAVENDER. 


JNARL LAVENDER. “The Father: a Tragedy” 
k (DuckworTtH & Co.), by AUGUST STRINDBERG, 
translated by N. EricHSEN. You have been nursing 
your misogyny with this, have you? 

Lorp Brum. Yes; why did nobody teach me 
Svensk? I might have known Strindberg’s play 
ten years ago. It is the rubric of life, the com- 
mentary of sex, the articulated skeleton of society. 
Here you see woman at last, the incarnation of 
original sin, the unquenchable fountain of the species. 

E. L. Yes; that is Laura, and her daughter, and 
her mother, and the nurse, in misogynic jargon. 
And the Captain ? 

L. B. The Captain, Laura’s husband, Bertha’s 
father, and the spoiled darling of the finest nurse 
since Juliet’s, is human intelligence, is individuality 
—only to be found in men—nagged and smothered 
into insanity and death by the dull, overwhelming 
force of species incarnate in his wife. 

E. L. That is forcible ; and I believe it is Strind- 
berg. For me, however, the play has little value. 
I like Laura, the strong, healthy, middle-class 
woman. I have seen her shopping by the hundred 
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in Holloway Road, in Regent Street, in Brixton, 
in Westbourne Grove; nice, bland creatures, with 
steady eyes and resolute utterance, their minds 
entirely occupied with dress and food, and their 
families and friends. Laura is admirable; in 
middle-class life she is Katharina, the shrew, who 
had the misfortune to marry her inferior and 
have one daughter and no more, instead of marry- 
ing her master, Petruchio, with ten children in 
fifteen years; higher up the social scale she is 
Beatrice, the wit, mated with Lord Babchild instead 
of Benedick. If there is any tragedy in the play 
at all it is the sheer waste of Laura’s health and 
strength. It is tragic-farce: it is the old fable of 
the marriage of the lioness and the mouse. 

L. B. Your love of men and women is ridiculous. 

E. L. Just as—— 

L. B. Not at all; I do not hate women. I am 
called a misogynist; but I am properly a gynophobe. 
I fear women; and fear is a negative passion com- 
patible with intelligence; whereas love and hate 
make judgment inept. Now—— 

E. L. Misogyny or gynophobia—it is all one to me; 
the thing is loathsome; it is the mark of an effete or 
an emasculated nature; the misogynist par excellence 
is the eunuch. But I have been taking Strindberg 
too artistically. The nurse, as your happy instinct 
detected, is a good character sketch; but the other 
names in the play are little more than the signs and 
indices of an arbitrary proposition ending in the 
foregone Q.E.D. Strindberg is Schopenhauer’s dme 
damnée. The poet, the artist will apply any creed, 
philosophy, system of morality or immorality to life, 
and wring the utmost terror and beauty from its 
action ; but when he becomes the irredeemable victim 
of a philosophy or a creed it is all over with his 
poetry and art. 

L. B. But what is the misogynist to do? 

E. L. I don’t know. I should say, let him en- 
deavour to fall in love—with his wife, if he has one; 
with somebody else’s wife, if he hasn't. Failing 
that, he should cut his throat. 

L. B. Fall in love with another man’s wife! That 
is the road to the divorce court, which is a great 
causer of misogyny. 

E. L. Very well, then; as a representative of 
race, I have only one thing to say to the misogynist 
—cease being a misogynist, or die commodiously. 
Nature is merciless and happy; it revels in the 
prophecy that beats in the germs of life, the hope of 
the future, the body and soul of love. 


“And I, I knew not anything, but know 
We are still silent, and united so, 
And all our being spells one vast To Be, 
A passion like the passion of the sea.” 


So sings Mr. ALEISTER CROWLEY in his new book 
“Jephthah ; and other Mysteries Lyrical and Drama- 
tic.” (KEGAN PAUT.) 

L. B. And who is Mr. Crow ey ? 

E. L. A young poet whose first book contained 
promise, some of which is fulfilled in the lyrical 
portion of this. “ Jephthah,” I am sorry to say, I 
find uninteresting. I feel certain, however, that 
Mr. Crowley will attain—after much experimental 
writing, perhaps. ‘‘Manabozo” (MACQUEEN), by 
FRANCIS NEILSON, is a libretto, always an unreadable 
form. The three plays in Mr. CLirFoRD KING's volume 
of “Poems” (Diegsny, Lone & Co.), with his narra- 
tive pieces, constitute a morass of verse in which 
there is no stepping-stone. “ Deluscar’s Merris and 
Other Poems” (Gay & Birp), by Horace DeE.vs- 
CAR; “Music from the Maze” (CHiswick Press), by 
Marcus S. C. Rickarps; “Weeds and Flowers” 
(GREENING), by WILLIAM LUTHER LONGSTAFF; “ Poems 
and Paragraphs” (Diapy, Lona & Co.), by HENRY 
AVELING ; “Child Illa and Other Poems” (Simpkin 
MARSHALL), by WILFRED Woo.Lam, M.A., LL.M.; 
“Persephone in Hades and Other Poems” (KEGAN 
PAUL), by TinsLeyY Pratt; “Music Fancies and 
Other Verses” (CONSTABLE & Co.), by MARY ALICE 
VIALLS; “From Dreamland Sent” (SAMPSON Low), 





new edition, with additional poems, by LILIAN 
WHITING, are terrible books that give one the heart- 
ache—nearly all of them volumes of good verse, full 
of agreeable thought and feeling, such as men and 
women deposit weekly on the dumping-ground at 
the foot of Parnassus. Messrs. ELLIS AND ELVEY 
send a volume of the Siddal Edition of Rossetti's 
“Poems.” It contains “ Rose Mary,” “The White 
Ship,” “The King’s Tragedy,” very tedious ballads 
all—by far the least interesting of Rossetti’s work 
in that kind. But there is the great verse in “‘ The 
King’s Tragedy ” which I must quote :— 
*Twas then the moon shone clear of the rack 
On high in her hollow dome ; 
And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Each clamorous wave rang home, 
Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
Amid the champing foam. 
JOHN DAVIDSON, 





PARSON PYATT'’S GREAT SERMON, 





PITEOUS tale, a tale of sin, 
Fs The tale of Parson Pyatt; 
It may be matter lies therein 
To muse upon in quiet. 


A man of many a genial gift, 
He met the old temptation, 

And sank by stages few and swift 
To utmost degradation. 


Still hung with rags of priestly guise, 
Where last his office found him, 

He dwelt, a ghost with wandering eyes, 
And fiercer ghosts around him. 


By day he'd haunt the arches wide, 
Below the moaning shallows, 

And watch the sable turf-boats glide 
And light the silver sallows. 


And now a burst of bare-foot boys, 
Full cry in taunting trebles, 

Would work his wrath to furious noise, 
And storms of tears and pebbles. 


And now across the swarming wynd 
A dingy dame would hollo, 

And bulge his coat with peel and rind 
That cheated hens would follow. 


By night he sang at lurking bars, 
To modest mirth’s confusion, 

A song that tickled louts and tars 
With curious allusion. 


And twice or thrice in every year, 
With sobs or brief assurance, 
He'd face the Bench and disappear 

To hollow shaken durance ; 


While strangers marked with wondering ruth 
His battered frock and collar, 

And learned the wretch was once, in truth, 
A poet, priest, and scholar. 


And so he ran his ribald race, 
The tag of speech and story, 
The butt and minion of the place, 
Its problem, scourge, and glory. 


At last a friend of college years, 
For ancient love and pity, 

Beat down his plaints and shifts and fears, 
And bore him from tbe city. 


And compassed him thro’ patient days 
With care and wise appliance, 

And won him back to wholesome ways, 
Clear looks and self-reliance. 


Till deep within a shire remote. 
He baffled rumour’s bruiting, 

All gracious gloss of smile and coat, 
A model priest recruiting. 
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Yet hood and stole alarm’d him still, 
But while he fought the feeling, 

Some preacher of the night fell ill 
When all the bells were pealing. 


And, moving in a turbid dream, 
The pacing choir before him, 
He felt dim vistas blur and gleam 
While music rumbled o’er him, 


In starts and flashes went the prayers, 
And then, by reeling paces, 

He rose upon the pulpit stairs, 
And drank the thousand faces. 


Yet brokenly the text began, 
The long exordium halted ; 

Then something heavenly touched the man, 
Illumined and exalted. 


A hungering pity woke and stirred : 
Said he, “I'll play my part out. 

Who will may toy with phrase and word— 
I'll pour my molten heart out.” 


And so, now flushed, now very pale, 
As brother talks to brother, 

He told his own unhappy tale, 
But told it of another. 


And when the final words had come— 
Deep, tremulous, delaying— 

Some kept their places, white and dumb, 
While some fell forward, praying. 


So home beyond the urban smoke 
Retired the moving stranger, 

While round the church the shaken folk 
Hung, pressed with shame and danger. 


“Why more delay? The pledge!” they cried; 
And onward, alway swelling, 

Rolled through the town the human tide 
To flood the preacher’s dwelling. 


“We come,” they cried, “ with purpose true 
From evil ways to sever, 

And heavenly ardour lives in you 
To kindle cold endeavour. 


“Speed on a prayer of conquering grace 
To break the chains that bind us; 
Then bless us with your holy face 
That God's own peace may find us.” 


Therewith a demon-hunted stream 
Ripped the calm night asunder: 

The crowd tossed like a fevered dream, 
Then stared in frozen wonder. 


Next came a song in sodden bass— 
A song of putrid matter; 

Then, framed in light, the preacher’s face 
That shamed a leering satyr. 

The people groaned. Then someone cried, 
“Three cheers for Parson Pyatt!” 

They stormed the taverns far and wide, 
And all the sins ran riot. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


T was inevitable that the burst of enthusiasm 
which hailed the singer of the Duchess May and 
Lady Geraldine should entail a reaction some day. 
That reaction, surging and somewhat unfair, as is 
the wont of such things, has now run its course, 
and there are signs that the time has come for 
striking an average and assigning to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning her permanent place in the 
hierarchy of poets. 


That she is entitled to such a place there is no 
room for doubt. Of course, her association with a 





still greater name has complicated matters to some 
extent. Her verse, as a rule, captivated at first 
sight the reader who needed to be educated up to 
* Paracelsus”; and when, in the fulness of time, a 
taste for “The Ring and the Book,” or even 
* Sordello,” ceased to be regarded as an eccentricity 
and became a note of true culture, the more zealous 
disciples hastened to emphasise their allegiance by 
trampling on their previous idols. Now it is more 
generally recognised that while one star differeth 
from another in glory, both are none the less stars. 
Those early poems of “ E. B. B’s.” take us back a 
long way—a very long way. Who now remembers 
that Mary Russell Mitford used to edit Annuals 
and send down pictures for Elizabeth Barrett to 
“write up" poems to? They used to do such things 
then. Thackeray, as we all know, once scored a 
great success on these rather unexpected lines. 


This fact explains several little points previously 
dark—for instance, “The Romaunt of the Page.” 
It is easy to criticise that poem at this time of day, 
so easy that there is no need to dwell on its weak 
points, especially if we can remember a time—some 
of us can—when we loved and admired it with all 
our hearts. But in our most fervent days of 
admiration it puzzled us. It was so difficult to see 
the connection of those two detached passages in a 
different metre about the nuns chanting and the 
lady abbess lying dead before the high altar. Now, 
however, the matter is quite clear. There were two 
pictures ; perhaps more than two, but at any rate 
one of them had nothing on earth to do with the 
rest, and the problem was to combine them into 
one poem! The solution was but indifferently suc- 
cessful if, as we are inclined to conjecture, the 
concluding lines represent the only link which could 
be found—or forged—between the two subjects :— 


Was ever a lament begun 
By any mourner under sun 
Which, ere it ended, suits but one ? 


The “ Romance of the Ganges,” we believe, ori- 
ginated in the same way; and if other poems of the 
same period did not actually spring from wood-cuts 
—or, to be more accurate, steel engravings—yet they 
all partake of a common character, of which, in one 
respect, those steel engravings are the expression— 
they belong to the age of Annuals and Keepsakes. 
And yet, how immeasurably above the average of 
Annual and Keepsake verse are occasional lines and 
stanzas—sometimes a whole poem. Does anyone 
now remember who L. E. L. was?—L. E. L., with 
pretty, melodious verses about troubadours and 
gallant steeds, and so forth, which were much ad- 
mired in their day, and are now gathered to the 
snows of yester-year. Felicia Hemans did much the 
same thing, but, possessing “a thin but genuine 
vein of poetry,” she did it better, and some of her 
work has lived. The average minor poet of that 
day let his fancy dwell in a kind of decorative 
medizvalism—which was not the mediwvalism of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones—which we may suppose 
derived more or less directly from Sir Walter, but 
was mostly done in waxwork. Elizabeth Browning 
brought to her work a more genuine inspiration, a 
passion for beauty that went deeper than the con- 
temporary love of prettiness, and a considerable first- 
hand acquaintance with our older English literature, 
not to mention the Greek and Italian poets. Then 
things, in spite of all that may be charged against 
the poem as a whole—its diffuseness, and the awk- 
wardness of the refrain kept up through such a 
number of stanzas, the false rhymes, and the de- 
fective construction of the story, to say no more— 
impart the “incommunicable thrill ” to 

To the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun— 
Toll slowly. 

And the oldest ringer said, ‘Ours is music for the dead 
When the rebecks are all done.” 

It is the fashion to depreciate Mrs. Browning 
because we have fallen on a generation which, in 
the reaction from the Sturm und Drang period of 
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fifty years ago, sets perhaps an exaggerated value 
on the technique of verse. The impatience of tech- 
nique which distinguishes her is partly the fruit of 
an opposite reaction—of the spirit of a time which 
had become so disgusted with mechanical and artifi- 
cial verse as to imagine that inspiration was neces- 
sarily inconsistent with any degree of conscious 
attention to its vehicle. Unless the afflatus was so 
intense that the poem came to you tout d'un jet, 
there was reason to suspect that you were not 
genuinely inspired at all, and therefore had no right 
to produce verses. Conversely, if you and your 
friends were convinced that you in truth partook of 
the divine madness, you must not be staggered by 
such rhymes as “affection” and “ benediction,” 
“o'er me” and “glory,” “silence” and “islands,” 


or 
Let them !—Wipe such visionings 
From the fancy’s cartel; 
Love secures some fairer things 
Dowered with his immortal. 


Whether the faults of Mrs. Browning's poetry 
are to be reckoned as distinctively and inherently 
feminine failings may be doubted. Perhaps we 
may put down the tendency to untrained expression 
of emotion—to gush, if we may say so—under this 
heading. But the idea of inspiration above alluded 
to was in the air, and shared by men as well as 
women—only that in the former it was generally 
counteracted by a classical training, which, at 
any rate, imparted a sense of force and meaning. 
Elizabeth Barrett read Greek, it is true, but there 
are indications which lead one to suspect that it 
was what she herself calls “ ladies’ Greek, without 
the accents.” Alexander Smith and Sydney Dobell, 
neither of whom possessed much of what is called 
“‘exact scholarship,” have much the same weak 
points without the same degree of genius. 


Then, » iin, the circumstances of her life, her 
personal isolation from the world, and the over- 
powering effect of her poetry on a public which had 
not quite got rid of the Johnsonian view of a 
woman's work—viz. that the wonder lay in her 
being able to do it at all—combined to place her 
in the position of that hypothetical graduate of 
Holloway University, who, it is to be hoped, will 
never emerge from the region of the Might-have- 
been. She was not judged by ordinary standards, 
but placed in a class apart; and that, we all know— 
however much we may deplore the evils of competi- 
tion—is fatal to progress at school, and does no 
good to our literary work in later life. The con- 
census of opinion seems to gravitate more and more 
towards the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” as the 
work by which she will most surely live. There, as 
has often been remarked, the limits of the form 
inexorably imposed that concentration which was 
wanting elsewhere. It is truly distressing to find 
how few of one's early favourites one can read 
through without wishing some stanzas away, and 
very many lines different. The lovely “ Lost Bower ” 
is so much too long: 


Softly, finely, it inwound me 


From the world it shut me in 
Like a fountain, falling round me, 
Which, with silver water thin 
Cl a little water Naiad sitting. smilingly within. 
Whence this musie came, who knoweth * 


I know nothing :—but indeed 
Pan or Faunns never bloweth 
So much sweetness from a reed 
berg sucked the milk of waters at the oldest river- 
ead. 
This is exquisite—though, even here, surely “ water 
Naiad " is an otiose epithet ; but even if seventy-four 
stanzas like these could keep the sound level, there 
are few or none who would not be weary before 
they reached the end. In the “Vision of Poets,” 
too, there are splendid lines and stanzas, especially 
in the brief characterisation of the poets; though 
here, again, even the most unsophisticated and en- 
thusiastic reader must have begun to feel—by the 





time he reaches Coleridge—that the illustrious com. 
pany is more numerous than he imagined. But— 
Sophocles 
With that king’s look which down the trees 
Followed the dark effigies 
Of the lost Theban. 


Here, again, the want of a sense of form comes in, 
The poem is not too long in itself, perhaps, but 
too long to be narrated in octosyllabic three-line 
stanzas; it requires some recognised narrative 
measure—blank verse or tezza rima, or it should 
have been a lyric, with the theme just hinted at. 
As it is—but why multiply criticism when the point 
is so obvious ? 


“The Dead Pan,” with the usual longuewrs, and 
some most outrageous rhymes, contains some mag- 
nificent things: the procession of the gods, for 
instance—if only she had known when to stop, and 
not insisted on dragging in all the tag-rag and 
bobtail of Olympue. 


The “ Poems before Congress” and the “ Last 
Poems” contain some of her best, and also some of 
her roughest and most careless work. Yet even the 
roughest contains some spark of that passion which 
forces one to say that—imperfect though it may be— 
it is poetry when all is said and done. It is curious 
to remember that Thackeray rejected one of these 
pieces for fear of shocking the readers of The 
Cornhill. The modern editor would be more likely 
to object to “ Lord Walter's Wife” from a literary 
than from a moral point of view. It is rough—even 
harsh; some of the lines are absolutely prosaic—they 
grit under the teeth. Their cadence is so uncertain 
that one is perpetually thrown out in trying to read 
them alond. Thé situation may or may not be 
susceptible of poetical treatment; all one can say is 
that here, at least, it has not received it. The 
touches of conversational realism, instead of being 
impressive, give it a certain grotesqueness. And, 
through the saeva indignatio which has plainly 
inspired it, pierces the shrill falsetto of the nervous 
person who knows she is going to shock people, and 
loses control over her voice in the effort to speak. 

It is something of the same tone that people find 
so irritating in parts of “Aurora Leigh.” But 
“ Aurora Leigh” is another story. Ww. 





REVIEWS. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. 


Tue Earty Mountaineers. By Francis Gribble. Lllus- 
trated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


T was a happy thought to gather together in one 
volume the scattered notices which have come 
down to us, some of them from remote times, 
of a form of exploration and pleasure which has 
in our time attained extraordinary popularity, 
and produced a large and interesting mass of 
literature. The work has been done, not indeed 
exhaustively—for some of the earlier references to 
the passage of mountains by travellers or merchants, 
which throw a certain light on the subject, have not 
been noted—yet, on the whole, with diligence and 
care. The treatment is fresh and lively, the illus- 
trations are well selected, and the author has 
judiciously given the narratives of the old writers 
in their own words, often quaint enough, and 
amusing sometimes by the agreement in substance 
with what has become familiar to ourselves, more 
frequently by the singular contrast between their 
ideas and ours, and between the impressions which 
the same scene made upon them and those it would 
make on a modern spectator, or at any rate 
an educated one, for the taste for natural beauty, 
and for mountains in particular, has not really 
gone very far down into the masses even in the 
most civilised parts of Europe. 
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As given here, the annals of mountaineering 
pegin—if we rule out the claims of Noah on the 
ground that what he made was a descent and 
not an ascent—with Philip of Macedon, who made 
his way to the summit of Pindus in the hope 
of seeing the Adriatic and the gean at the same 
time, a hope in which he was balked. Next follows 
the Emperor Hadrian, who is said to have gone up 
Etna in order to see the sun rise, but probably did 
not get anywhere near the summit. To ascend a 
mountain did not, till quite recently, mean to go 
all the way to the top. In medieval times the 
mountain first recorded to have been ascended 
is the Mons Romuleus, near Susa, in Piedmont, now 
called the Roche Melon or Roccia Melone, and a 
conspicuous object as one approaches the Cenis Pass 
from Turin. Strange tales regarding it are given by 
the anonymous chronicler of the Monastery of 
Novalese in the eleventh century ; and in 1588, when 
the Seigneur de Villamont climbed it, there had for 
two centuries been a chapel at the top, to which 
pilgrims fared, with a holy image of Our Lady, still 
preserved in the cathedral of Susa. Pedro the Third, 
King of Aragon, a valiant soldier who first carried 
the Spanish arms into Italy, was smitten with a 
sudden desire to climb Pic Canigou, which the con- 
temporary chronicler calls Canigosus or Caliginosus. 
It is a splendid summit, the first lofty peak in the 
Pyrenees as one travels westward from the Mediter- 
ranean, and is said to be visible from Marseilles at 
sunset. King Peter experienced enormous difficulties, 
but declares that he reached the top, and proved his 
success by describing a lake, which is no longer to 
be found there, and a winged dragon which “ flew 
out of the lake and darkened the air with its breath.” 
We have much fuller, though less exciting, particulars 
of the ascent by the poet Francesco Petrarca, of Mons 
Ventosus (Mont Ventoux), near Vaucluse in Provence, 
in 1335; and a still more complete account, verified 
by affidavits, of the scaling of a rocky summit near 
Grenoble called the Eguille (Aiguille) Fort in 1492 
by Dompjulian de Beaupré, Chamberlain of Charles 
the Eighth of France. This seems to have been, and 
indeed is still, a pretty stiff climb, although the 
mountain is only some 7,000 feet high, and, of course, 
below the line of perpetual snow. No motive, beyond 
the king's caprice, is assigned for the enterprise, 
which seemed to have made a great noise in the 
neighbourhood—more, probably, than did the con- 
temporaneous discovery of the West Indies. 

The next chapter in the history brings us 
in contact with the class of men by whom moun- 
taineering has of late years been chiefly cultivated. 
Chief among the Early Swiss explorers are five 
interesting men—John Miiller, described as a pro- 
fessor at Bern; Joachim von Watt, of St. Gallen; 
Konrad Gessner and Josiah Simler, professors at 
Ziirich ; and John Jacob Scheuchzer, also a professor 
at Ziirich, but noteworthy as the first person who 
advanced a theory regarding the motion of glaciers, 
and whose journeys through the Swiss Alps in the 
years 1702-11 were undertaken for scientific pur- 
poses. Mr. Gribble deals very sympathetically 
with these worthies, two of whom—Gessner and 
Scheuchzer—were Alpine enthusiasts of the modern 
type, and, for their time, men of a scientifically 
sceptical spirit ; though Gessner, while rejecting the 
notion that the ghost of Pontius Pilate haunts the 
little lake near the top of Pilatus (above Luzern), 
holds to the belief that the earth is full of evil 
spirits ; and Scheuchzer, a century and a half later, 
argues warmly for the existence of dragons, and 
even gives some remarkable accounts of their 
appearances at divers places in Switzerland. They 
played in those days, but with more distinction, the 
part which has latterly fallen to the sea serpent, a 
creature which has, however, the advantage of 
frequenting a wide oceanic area where verification 
or disproof is more difficult than in the valleys of 
the Alps, or even on the top of Pic Canigou. 

Gessner and Scheuchzer are the types of the two 
Species of climber, the lover of natural beauty 








coupled with exercise and adventure, and the lover 
of science coupled with exercise and adventure, 
who became thenceforward more frequent. They 
remained, however, comparatively few in number 
during last century. In the middle of it, young 
William Windham, father of the more famous 
William Windham, the friend and ally of William 
Pitt, made an excursion to Chamouni and the 
Montanvert, which caused much talk, and helped to 
send a stream of visitors thither which thereafter 
never quite failed. Later came Saussure, the pioneer of 
modern scientific exploration; while Jacques Balmat 
and Dr. Paccard had ascended Mont Blanc, seven years 
after Murith, an ex-principal of the monastery on 
the Great St. Bernard, had ascended the Vélan, and 
just about the time when another energetic ecclesi- 
astic, Father Placidus a Spescha, was attacking the 
great summits of the upper valley of the Rhine and 
preparing to deal with the Tidi group. Parallel 
impulses were felt all along the range of the Alps. 
In 1804 the Jungfrau was scaled, and in 1811 the 
Gross Glockner. But it was not till between 1850 and 
1860 that the ardour for adventure became so keen, 
and the number of climbers so large, that the great 
peaks and passes went down like nine-pins, so that 
by 1870 there was hardly a first ascent of any 
importance left to be made. Since then the courage 
and skill of the Alpinists, among whom our country- 
men still hold the first place, has had to expend itself 
chiefly on remote and lofty ra~ges in regions com- 
paratively hard of access, such as the Caucasus, the 
Himalaya, and Western South America. Mr. Gribble 
promises us, in another volume, an account of the 
progress of mountaineering in these less known 
countries. 

His book, while specially interesting to a 
regular climber, is fit even for the non-professional 
reader, for he has not only many curious incidents 
to relate, but some pretty bits of light to throw on 
the lives and characters of the early mountaineers. 
They were nearly all of them noteworthy, many of 
them distinguished men, as might indeed be ex- 
pected from the fact that they diverged so far from 
what were then the beaten paths. A roll of pioneers 
in mountaineering which (not to speak of Philip of 
Macedon and Hadrian) includes the names of King 
Pedro of Aragon, Francis Petrarch, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Konrad Gessner, the Count of Candale, 
Saussure, Placidus a Spescha, Parrot and Ramond 
de Carboniére, is a list which the Alpinists of to-day 
may feel proud to look back upon. And not a few 
men of distinction in our own time, among whom 
John Ball and Leslie Stephen will occur to every- 
one, have worthily sustained the reputation of the 
craft. 

If the book goes, as we hope it will, to a second 
edition, Mr. Gribble ought to correct the mis- 
prints or errors in proper names, which are far too 
numerous. 


SIR HARRY LUMSDEN. 

LUMSDEN OF THE GuIDES: A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
LIgEuT.-GENERAL Srr Harry BurRNEtTTr LUMSDEN, 
K.C.S.I. By General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., and 
G. R. Elsmie, C.S.I. London: John Murray. 


Tue career of Sir Harry Lumsden was a very 
remarkable one. As a subaltern of nine years’ 
service he was practically in command of a force 
of 3,000 Sikhs, engaged with more than double their 
number of hillmen in the Hagara country, and 
handled them with singular skill and success, forcing 
mouutain passes and rivers. Less than a year before 
he had been fighting against these same Sikhs at 
Sobraon. Henry Lawrence had recognised his 
capacity, and he was chosen to raise the corps of 
Guides. He commanded this corps in the second 
Sikh war, and afterwards, when it had been raised 
to 1,000 men, horse and foot, though he was still 
only a subaltern regimentally. “A braver or a 
better soldier never drew a sword,” was Lord Dal- 
housie’s judgment of him in 1851, and he also highly 
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approved his conduct as a civil servant while acting 
as Deputy Commissioner at Peshawur. 

But as Lumsden himself wrote after the Sikh 
war: “I begin to think that luck is all in these 
matters, when I see old officers getting all sorts of 
honours for making a mess of every fight they get 
their heads into, and sacrificing men for want of 
knowledge and judgment.” Fortune, which be- 
friended him so much at first, played him an ill turn 
in 1857. He was sent on a mission to Candahar, 
accompanied by his younger brother, now Sir Peter 
Lumsden, and Dr. Bellow. He was to see that the 
British subsidy was properly applied to the payment 
of troops to resist Persian encroachments, and to 
give support and advice to the Amir, Dost 
Muhammad. He had barely arrived there when 
the Indian Mutiny broke out, and while his Guides 
were covering themselves with honour at Delhi and 
elsewhere, and military reputations were being made 
rapidly by others, Lumsden and his companions re- 
mained idle but in no small danger at Candahar for a 
year. It was the harder on him that he and Sir Colin 
Campbell had learnt each other's value at Peshawur 
a few years before, and if he had been available he 
would not have wanted for opportunities of distinction. 
To the readers of this book there is, however, the 
compensation that it gives them a most interesting 
and characteristic series of letters from Herbert 
Edwardes, describing the progress of events as 
watched from Peshawur. Owing mainly, no doubt, 
to this accident, Lumsden missed the highest prizes 
of his profession. He left the Guides and the North- 
west Frontier in 1862, to take command of the 
Hyderabad contingent, and after seven years in the 
Deccan he came home as an unemployed major- 
general. “I cannot complain,” he used to say, “ for 
Ihave had my share of luck, but kings apparently 
have arisen in the East who know not Joseph.” 
“Joe,” by the bye, was his pet name among his 
intimates. When the offer of a division in India 
was at length made to him, he declined it, having 
settled down in his Aberdeenshire home. He retired 
from the army in 1875, when he was not yet fifty- 
four, and for the next twenty-one years lived a 
hospitable country life. Among his many occupa- 
tions hawking, which he had learnt from the 
Afghans during his detention at Candahar, was a 
favourite one. 

Sir Richard Pollock, who saw much of him in 
early days on the frontier, says of him :— 


A singular mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, absolutely 
free from selfishness and self-seeking with great originality, 
a perfect temper, and a keen sense of honour, he could not 
fail to be a favourite wherever he went... . I think he was a 
head and shoulders above all his contemporaries in his knowledge 
of native character (especially Pathans) and his ability to get 
good and loyal service out of them. ... Never was any man 
who had such high qualifications for administrative work so 
intensely averse to it—I suppose because he hated putting pen 
to paper. While commanding the Guides he took civil work 
temporarily to oblige the Government, but deliberately and 
without hesitation declined to be a frontier commissioner 
though he must have well known that the appointment would, 
lead to the very highest posts. 


But whatever his dislike to official routine and 
red tape, some of his letters, and, still more, his notes 
on the management of a frontier corps (printed as 
an appendix), show that he could put pen to paper 
to excellent purpose when he pleased. No part of 
this book is better worth reading than those which 
deal with his methods of recruiting and handling 
the Guides. Sir Henry Daly, who commanded them 
before Delhi, describes how they were raised :— 


Lumsden possessed characteristics for the task in a rare 
degree. A daring sportsman, full of endurance, hardy and 
strong of frame, with an instinctive knowledge of men which 
- him a power which none under him ever questioned. . . . 

umsden sought out the men notorious for desperate deeds, 
leaders in forays, who kept the passes into the hills and lived 
amid inaccessible rocks. He made Guides of them. Tempted 
by regular pay and enterprise, many joined the corps and 
became conspicuous for daring and fidelity. 


One such man burst into laughter at Lumsden’s 





invitation, but presented himself for enlistment sjx 
weeks afterwards. He 


pleaded hard to be excused the degradation of the “ goose step”. 
buat Lumsden held out stoutly for the absolute necessity of his 
being taught the complete art of war, and finally had the satis. 
faction of seeing the most dreaded man on the frontier patiently 
balancing on one leg at his bidding. ; 


The joint authors of this book are to be cop. 
gratulated on the production of a work which gives 
an admirable portrait of a man who well deserved 
to be commemorated, and which is at the same time 
full of varied interest. It is well illustrated, and 
has a good index. 


THE STORY OF KING SVERRIR. 
Sverris Saca: THe SaGa or Kina SVERRI OF Norway 
Translated by J. Sephton, M.A., Reader in Icelandic in 
University College, Liverpool, formerly Headmaster of 


the Liverpool Institute. With eight maps. London 
David Nutt. 


WE welcome with pleasure the appearance of this 
translation of another of those Norse Sagas which 
have remained so much less known, among English. 
speaking people, than their merits deserve. They 
are among the earliest sources for the history of 
the northern branch of the Teutonic race, and they 
have literary merits which give them an interest 
even irrespective of their value for the purposes of 
the historian. Many still remain untranslated into 
English, and accessible only either in the original 
Icelandic, or through the Latin versions appended to 
the Arnamagniean editions. It is well that they 
should be presented in English, a language better 
suited to their style than Latin is. 

This particular Saga, if it does not reach the 
level of some of the best points of Heimskringla, 
such as the tale of King Olaf, son of Tryggve, or 
King Olaf the Saint, or of such marvellous pieces of 
narrative as the Njals Saga, or the Saga of Egil, son 
of Skallagrim, has nevertheless the characteristic 
merits of the old Norse tales in general. It is 
simple, fresh, direct, graphic in its details, full of 
those small incidents which make history real and 
living. It was written so near the time of the events 
it describes as to be virtually a contemporary record, 
being ascribed to Abbot Karl, Jon’s son, an Ice- 
landic Churchman, who was a friend of King 
Sverrir’s. He is, indeed, said to have written from 
Sverrir’s own dictation, but this may apply only to 
the earlier part of the Saga, for Abbot Karl appears 
to have returned to Iceland by 1193, and to have 
been there in 1198, though he may, no doubt, have 
gone back again to Norway between these dates, or 
after 1198 and before King Sverrir’s death in 1202. As 
Heimskringla, the best known and best written com- 
pilation of the Sagas of the Norse kings, ends with 
the Saga of King Magnus, son of Erling, the rival 
monarch whom Sverrir overthrew, this Saga may be 
regarded as a kind of continuation of Heimskringla, 
though the latter in its present form is certainly of 
later date. 

Sverrir was born in Norway about 1150, and was 
reputed to be the son of one Unas, brother of 
Bishop Hroi. He was brought up in the Faeroe 
Isles as the foster-son of the bishop, trained for the 
priesthood, and ordained. But when he _ was 
twenty-four years of age (1174) his mother, Gunn- 
hild, having gone on a pilgrimage to Rome, con- 
fessed that he was in reality the son of King Sigurd, 
surnamed Munn,a son of King Harold, surnamed 
Gilli. She was, according to the tale, bidden to 
tell this to her son, and when Sverrir heard it he 
dropped his priestly character, for which he seems 
to have had small taste or aptitude, and went to 
Norway from the Faeroes to seek his fortune 
there. He had a very doubtful title to belong to 
the line of Harold the Fair-haired, but the world 
was then full of chances for the bold, and the result 
justified his boldness. His cousin Eystein, another 
grandson of Harold Gilli, had been fighting there for 
the crown against King Magnus Erlingsson, a grand- 
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con of King Sigurd Jorsalafari (Jerusalem Farer = 
Orusader). As this Sigurd was a brother of Harold 
Gilli, Eystein and Sverrir were both second cousins 
of King Magnus. Eystein presently fell, and his 
band of followers, the Birkibeins (birch-shanks, 
because for want of breeches they covered their legs 
with strips of birch-bark), pressed Sverrir to become 
their leader. Prudence at first made him refuse, 
but presently, finding that he was as likely to be 
killed if he did not as if he did, he accepted the 
offer, and began a struggle for the throne of 
Norway which lasted till 1184, when in a great sea- 
fight at Norafjord, King Magnus was defeated and 
drowned. Sverrir then reigned over Norway till his 
death in 1202. But he had no easy life. Eighteen 
months after the battle of Norafjord one Jon, 
claiming to be son of King Ingi, a son of Harold 
Gilli, and therefore a cousin of Sverrir, appeared as 
a pretender to the throne, and gave Sverrir much 
trouble for two or three years; and when peace had 
been obtained by the slaughter of Jon, called Kuf- 
lung (cowled man), because he had been a monk, 
other enemies arose—first, a revolting faction called 
the Eyskeggs (Island Beards), and afterwards a 
more fermidable set of insurgents, to whom the 
name of Bagals (crozier men) was given. This party 
was formed by Nicholas, Bishop of Oslo, a powerful, 
crafty and turbulent prelate, who had quarrelled 
with Sverrir, and it put forward as candidate for the 
throne a son of the late King Magnus named Ingi. 
The rest of Sverrir’s reign was occupied by a war 
with these foes, who sometimes pressed him hard, 
and a triumph gained over them when he captured 
their stronghold at Tunsberg—a little south-west of 
where now stands Christiania—was soon followed 
by his death. Moreover, during all these later years 
he had had sore troubles with his bishops, especially 
Erling, Archbishop of Throndhjem, and the Popes 
Celestine the Third and Innocent the Third, who 
excommunicated him. The ecclesiastics were nowise 
the better disposed to him because he had himself 
been a priest, and that original character was often 
cast against him as a reproach. Common enmity 
makes friends, and King John of England, whose 
relations with Pope Innocent we all remember, sent 
to the aid of Sverrir, when he was besieging Tuns- 
berg, two hundred English troops, whom the Saga 
describes as 


Swift of foot as deer, excellent bowmen, very brave, and not 
shrinking from evil deeds. . . . Wherever they came they slew 
everyone, young and old, women as well as men. They killed 
all the cattle they could, and even dogs and eats and every 
living thing in their way; they burnt, too, all the homesteads 
they came near. But if people gathered to encounter them, 
they fled to the fells and inaccessible places, and even appeared 
where no one expected them. They plundered homesteads which 
no hostile force had ever visited, and committed outrages the 
like of which no man knew (pp. 224, 225). 


So the Hessians behaved worse in the American 
Revolutionary war than did the English troops of 
George the Third. The author of our Saga is an 
admirer of Sverrir, yet he gives the impression of 
being a tolerably faithful chronicler, and blackens 
the opponents of his hero less than might be ex- 
pected. He records the tricks of Bishop Nicholas, 
whom Sverrir, comparing him to a fox, nicknamed 
Brushtail, and makes very merry over the prelate’s 
flight in a naval battle, when he exerted himself so 
violently, rushing about the ship to urge his crew to 
ply their oars and escape the king, that his mitre was 
blown off his head into the sea and picked up by 
Sverrir’s men, who carried it off as a trophy. But he 
dwells upon the fine qualities of King Magnus, son of 
Erling, and does justice to the valour of the Bagals. 

Sverrir himself stands out clear and sharp as a 
man of great practical gifts, full of wily ingenuity, 
yet capable of inspiring confidence by his loyalty to 
his friends, brave in fight, but prudent and cautious, 
capable of severity, but avoiding cruelty, and pre- 
ferring to attain his objects without slaughter where 
he could do so. He was a singularly adroit and 
resourceful leader and made his way to the throne by 








the exercise of an unusual energy, tenacity, and 
skill. We hear in the Saga of little but his adven- 
tures in war, yet there is reason to think that he 
was a statesman as well as a fighter, to whom the 
country owed much, and would have owed more had 
he not been engaged in almost incessant strife, first 
to win the crown and then to keep it. He was also 
evidently a good hand at oratorical persuasion, and 
several of his speeches are given in the Saga, the 
longest and most entertaining of which isa homily on 
the evils of strong drink, occasioned by a disgraceful 
riot among his troops which had been caused by the 
sale to them, at prices as low asale, of wines brought 
by German merchants from the South. Sverrir 
thought the mischief great enough to require the 
expulsion of the traders. The beginning of the 
speech is worth giving. It wasdelivered toa Thing, 
or assembly, held at Bergen :— 


We desire to thank the Englishmen who have come here, 
bringing wheat and honey, flour and cloth. We desire also to thank 
those who have brought hither linen or flax, wax or cauldrons. 
We desire next to make mention of those who have come from 
the Orkneys, Shetland, the Faereys (Faeroes), or Iceland ; all 
those who have brought here such things as make this land the 
richer, and without which we cannot do. But there are Germans 
who have come here in great numbers, with large ships, intend- 
ing to carry away butter and dried fish, of which the exporta- 
tion much impoverishes the land; and they bring wine instead, 
which people strive to purchase, both my men, townsmen and 
merchants. From that purchase much evil and no good has 
arisen, for many have lost life through it and some their limbs; 
some carry marks of disfigurement to the end of their days; 
others suffer disgrace, being wounded or beaten. Over-drinking 
is the cause. To these Southmen I feel much ill for their 
voyage here, and if they would preserve their lives or property 
let them depart hence ; their business has become harmful to us, 
and to our realm. Call to mind what over-drinking means, 
what it produces, what it destroys. First, to mention its least 
evil, whoever takes to over-drinking ceases to make money, and 
the price of over-drinking is the waste and loss of his wealth, 
until he who was blest with wealth becomes poor and wretched 
and needy, if he does not forsake his ways. As the second evil, 
over-drinking destroys the memory and makes a man forget all 
that he is bound to keep in mind. 


With much more to the same effect. Drunkenness 
was ever the characteristic fault of the Northern 
peoples, nor was a remedy found till a system of 
local prohibition was introduced into Norway and 
other like reforms into Sweden in our own day. 

Although the Saga is almost wholly occupied 
with fighting, there are plenty of incidental touches 
which illustrate the character of the Ncrsemen and 
the manners of the time, making the book good 
reading for such as are of simple tastes and like to 
feed their imagination on thoughts of a past very 
diverse from the world wherein the lot of us 
moderns is cast. The translation is in good, plain, 
unpretending English, less rich and poetical than 
that which William Morris was wont to use for 
his versions of Icelandic writings, but without the 
slightly artificial quaintness in which he often in- 
dulged. The index and maps are useful, but a few 
more notes to clear up the history of the time, and 
give handy references to other Sagas, might well 
have been added. 


WYCLIFFE AND THE PEASANTS’ RISING. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF Wycuirre. By G. M. Trevelyan, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue history of the age of Wycliffe and the 
Peasants’ Insurrection has been exciting much atten- 
tion in recent years. The labours of the Wycliffe 
Society have now made accessible the voluminous 
works of the reformer, while books like that of Mr. 
Powell, a few years back, and that of MM. Réville 
and Petit-Dutaillis, which was only published a few 
months ago, have added much to our knowledge of 
the great social uprising that indicated the be- 
ginning of the break-up of medieval society and the 
first faint beginnings of modern times. While so 
much of the history of the Middle Ages has lost its 
practical lessons to all but antiquaries, the contem- 
poraneous revolt of some of the best of Englishmen 
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from the autocracy of the medieval Church and the 
chains of medieval feudalism can never lose its 
interest to those of their descendants who still have 
to deal with problems that are different rather in 
degree than in kind from those that exercised the 
Oxford reformer and the King of the Commons of 
Kent. It is very natural then that the inheritor of 
an honoured name, both in politics and literature, 
should choose for the subject of his first work a 
period that still has its lesson to the statesman and 
reformer, and it is appropriate that the close con- 
nection between the worlds of letters and 
life that has so long’ been illustrated by 
the names of Macaulay and Trevelyan should 
again be brought out by the publication of this 
book. It is also a real proof of the value of the 
plan of writing dissertations which is now imposed 
on candidates for fellowships at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, that so elaborate and promising a piece of 
work as this should have resulted from the system. 
If here and there Mr. Trevelyan’s book shows a 
touch of the prize essay, the prize essay is abund- 
antly justified when it enables young men of promise 
to make their own a subject of real interest and 
perennial importance. 

Substantially Mr. Trevelyan’s book is an elabo- 
rate but popularly written history of the first eight 
or nine years of the reign of Richard II. The 
political history is told with fluency and animation, 
and in considerable detail. The condition of Eng- 
land in Church and State is described. The blunders 
of the incompetent and self-seeking counsellors of 
the young king are laid bare in detail, and the 
contrasts between the decaying old system and the 
new ideas symbolised by Wycliffe, and the Peasants’ 
Rising, are vividly depicted. A very large part of 
the work is devoted to Wycliffe and the Lollards, 
and Mr. Trevelyan carries the history of the latter 
down to its close. No chapter of the book is so 
vivid or so important as that which depicts in 
flowing and generous colours the history of the 
great rising of 1381. It is the subject with which 
Mr. Trevelyan’s name has already been identified. 
It is here that his research is most original and most 
comprehensive, and the result is a full and interest- 
ing piece of narrative that gives as good a picture 
of the whole movement as any that we are ac- 
quainted with. 

Like his distinguished great-uncle, Lord Macaulay, 
Mr. Trevelyan excels in narrative rather than reflec- 
tions. We are not much helped by such statements 
as “in female life piety plays a larger part. The 
proportion of women to men among those who 
attend church will always be the pride and sorrow 
of the clergy.” But we derive real pleasure from the 
vivid picture of the first revolts in Essex and Kent, 
the march of the rebels to London, the outrages 
wrought during their brief occupation of city and 
suburbs, and the way in which, after the leader's 
death, the panic-stricken peasants scattered each to 
his own home. The analysis of Wycliffe’s teaching 
and its results, though less perhaps in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
line, is competently and ably performed. We can 
afford to give a generous welcome to so much good 
work, even though the writer shows rather markedly 
some of the defects of his qualities. The commend- 
able desire to connect his period with the present time 
has not seldom involved Mr. Trevelyan in trivial 
or misleading analogies. The scholarship shown in 
the book as a whole is by no means so great as that 
which is shown in the best parts of it. There are 
more little slips and misconceptions than we should 
wish, and there are many points omitted or slurred 
over that should have been worked out in detail. 
The style, with all its brightness, is wanting in 
incisiveness, robustness, and compression, and there 
are occasional lapses from the high literary standard 
that is aimed at into slipshod and colloquial expres- 
sions and tags of quotations that are neither novel 
nor appropriate. Graver misconceptions as to the 
great characteristics of medi«val history are by no 
means wanting, and suggest that Mr. Trevelyan 





——————» 


approached his special investigations without enough 
preliminary study of medieval history as a whole, 
Even when the actual facts are right enough, the 
atmosphere somehow is not that of the fourteenth so 
much as that ofthe nineteenth century. But despite 
these indications of haste, immaturity, and insuf. 
ficient technical scholarship, Mr. Trevelyan’s book 
will be useful toa large public. Even scholars, if 
they find in it something to correct, will find much 
in it from which they can learn. 


WELSH MANNERS. 


Gwr y Dotav. By W. Llewelyn Williams, M.A. Carnarvon 
Welsh National Press. 


Mr. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, who is a well known 
writer on Welsh questions, something of a Radical 
free-lance in Welsh politics, and a rising figure at 
what we may call the Welsh bar, has already given 
us one remarkable little book in a similar vein of 
rural comedy to that before us. The present volume 
has already won and multiplied its audience in a 
way peculiar, we imagine, tothe Welsh Press. That 
is to say, its contents have enjoyed at random 
periods within the last six years a serial circula- 
tion in almost as many Welsh newspapers. They 
originally began their career under the title of the 
‘Blue Stocking Club” (Clwb yr Hosan LA&s), and 
they have gradually grown, and added to themselves 
fresh colours and new episodes, until at length they 
have attained their final incarnation. After such 
a method did the old Celtic ballad-mongers and 
saga-spinners build up their stories, altering and 
adding at will according as their audiences 
varied, with a certain agreeable plasticity in their 
art. So if Mr. Llewelyn Williams be taxed by 
any critic with a lack of architectonic, he can plead 
tradition—tradition and the humour of the tale- 
teller to tell his tale in his own way. Whatever his 
method, it is certain that its results are thoroughly 
native and characteristically Welsh. He has bor- 
rowed no mystic subtleties from the neo-Celtic 
school, but presents his rural life as he has seen it— 
gay, loquacious, a little grotesque perhaps, and, if 
sad at times, notably without the qualities often 
attributed to the sentimentalised Celtic peasant of 
fiction. 

The scene of his book is laid in a countryside, 
that of upper Carmarthenshire, where the Saxon- 
ising influences which Mr. Williams deplores in his 
vigorous preface have not yet sapped the native life 
and character. We fancy we could even point to 
the exact spot represented by the farm, Dolau 
Gwynion, whose goodman, Dafi Jones, is the pro- 
tagonist in the drama. The sub-title of his history 
—“Ffordd y Troseddwr” (The Way of the Trans- 
gressor)—may serve to indicate the conflict it records 
between Welsh humour and Welsh morals. The 
power of that dread arbiter, the “ seiat,” or diaconal 
tribunal, before which many a Dafi Jones has 
trembled, and the shadow of his death may cast a 
darker reflection here and there on the pages, but 
only in so far as may serve to relieve naturally the 
lighter fantasy of the rest. But it is the spirit of 
comedy which most persistently dogs the characters. 
Nat, who is shot, but not fatally, or indeed further 
than makes for humour in the sufferer and his 
sympathisers ; “yr hen binacl,” the old pinnacle of 
the temple and of virtue, Tomos Lewis; Robin, the 
tailor, who is a bard; and the ingenuous curate who 
employs the tailor to write his love-songs for him; 
these and their female countersigns, Mari and Sali 
and Leisa, and the rest, true to the life as they are, 
are all viewed through a humoristic glass. And yet 
it is too natural to be caricature. It is a genre 
picture of Welsh manners, painted from within, by 
a master of the rural humours and idioms that 
obtain there, and by a writer who, if he has not 
cared to take himself or his art very seriously, has 
a decided gift in the way of creating character. 
Mr. Llewelyn Williams is so severe on the Saxonising 
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tendency to be discovered in Wales to-day that we 
hesitate to counsel him to try his hand at picturing 
Welsh life in English. But should he do so, he could 
hardly fail to carry us a stage further in the difficult 

rocess of finding a satisfactory English medium for 
Welsh fiction. We put it to him as a sort of duty 
to attempt it at least. We referred above to the 
love-songs freely scattered in the more idyllic 
chapters of “Gwr y Dolau”—one of them we have 
tried to turn into English, without success ; for it is 
as bard to translate a genuine Welsh lyric as a lyric 
of Heine. It is worthy of note that Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams indirectly dedicates the little volume to 
the famous Oxford Welsh Society, the “ Cymdeithas 
Dafydd ap Gwilym,” from which sprang so many of 
the leaders of Young Wales in politics and letters, 
including the late Mr. T. E. Ellis, and Mr. Owen M. 
Edwards, M.P., his successor in the House of 
Commons. 


ALL SOULS, SIDNEY, AND KING'S. 


Att Souts CoLuece, Oxrorp. By C. Grant Robertson, 
Fellow of All Souls.—Srpney Sussex CoLiEeGce, Cam- 
BRIDGE. By G. M_ Edwards, Fellow of Sidney.— 
Krina’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By the Rev. A. Austen 
Leigh, Provost of King’s. (‘‘ College Histories” Series.) 
London: F. E. Robinson & Co. 


THERE is a familiar Oxford story to the effect that 
some visitors to the splendid library possessed by 
All Souls College put the question: “ Do the Fellows 
read much here?” and received from the porter the 
answer, “Read! Why, no, sir. They've no call 
to read books. They're gentlemen.” Fellows of All 
Souls in more recent days have shown that reading 
and even writing books is not incompatible with 
their dignified position; but Mr. Robertson is wise 
in giving us the story, for it represents something 
that is typical of the college. All Souls is a unique 
institution, and its story possesses a special interest 
which is not shared by any other college. All the 
three books before us are pieces of careful research, 
and in them all one comes across unexpected scenes 
of interest to enliven a not too exciting tale; but 
it is in Mr. Robertson's book that the general reader 
will find most to attract him. 

For All Souls survives to remind us of days 
before the Universities had yielded themselves up 
to the examination mania and the worship of muscle, 
and it suggests to his majesty the undergraduate 
the unpalatable truth that, after all, he is historic- 
ally only an appendage to his college. Only one 
fact can explain how it comes about that All Souls 
possesses no undergraduates. In this utilitarian age 
it seems inexplicable that a foundation should have 
been spared merely to encourage research, and offer 
some reward for learning. How came it to escape 
those Commissions that cut down so much that 
seemed to them to cumber the ground? The 
problem is solved when we recollect that members 
of All Souls have been mainly lawyers. There is 
& Scots proverb which says “ Corbies dinna pike out 
corbies e’en,” and it might be rendered into English, 
with possibly more appropriateness than politeness, 
by “There is honour among thieves.” It is, at all 
events, interesting and significant that the only 
preserve spared by the Commissioners is or was 
largely a lawyers’ preserve. 

Not that All Souls fails to justify its existence. 
We are merely congratulating it upon its good 
fortune. In point of fact, there are many reasons 
why it should have been left in statu quo. The 
founder intended it to be a society of learned men, 
and a society of learned men it remains. The list 
of its members contains many names of men who 
have served or are serving the State in positions of 
the highest distinction and authority. As to literary 
output, Mr. Robertson is justified in saying that “a 
cynic might also be tempted to reflect that the 
Fellows since 1858 have acted on Disraeli's witticism, 
‘When I want to read a book, I write one.’” The 
resident Fellows have taken a generous and import- 





ant part in University lecturing and in tuition for 
other colleges, and the funds which support the 
Codrington Library are used to better purpose than 
if they had been diverted to found new exhibitions 
and scholarships. 

Mr. Grant Robertson has been fully alive to the 
many points of exceptional interest which abound 
in the history of All Souls, and he has given us at 
once a convincing apology pro ara et focis, and a 
well constructed history. His book has not an 
audience of “old All Souls men,” such as those to 
which the other writers in this series can appeal, 
but it presents a wider scope of general interest 
than most of the parallel histories. 

There is little of special importance in the books 
on Sidney Sussex and King’s. The first-named 
college suggests a great personality, and the latter 
a famous building. Sidney is the college in the 
register of which the name of Oliver Cromwell was 
written on April 23rd, 1616. Some sixty years later, 
another member of Sidney, desirous of making his 
identity clear, wrote after the name of Oliver an 
inscription which described him as the greatest of 
usurpers and the most abandoned of butchers. Two 
hundred years more have passed, and a Fellow of 
Sidney can speak of Cromwell as “our chief of 
men.” The name of King’s, on the other hand, 
recalls the magnificent chapel with “ that branching 
roof, selfpoised, and scooped into ten thousand cells.” 
Both Mr. Edwards and Mr. Leigh have made a most 
thorough investigation into their college records, and 
they have noted every point at which the history 
comes into touch with a great movement or a great 
name. If there is much in the books that can 
interest only loyal sons of Sidney and King’s, that 
is scarcely the writers’ fault. They are both valu- 
able and solid contributions to academic history. 
All three books are admirably printed and illus- 
trated. 


A CROWD OF GENTLEFOLK. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARIES OF Mrs. PHILIP LYBBE 
Powys. Edited by Emily J. Climenson. Portrait and 
Pedigree-Charts. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mrs. Poitie LyBBE Powys, of Hardwick House, 
was a happy example of much that was best in 
eighteenth-century English womanhood, and Mrs. 
Climenson has been well advised to rescue the little 
lady’s diaries from the dignified oblivion of recep- 
tacles of “family papers.” Even in the age which 
we have all been taught to look upon as pre- 
eminently that of society which tempered free 
fancy by the touch of an inveterate common-sense, 
ladies who saw their “ world” with such clear and 
yet kindly eyes as those of Mrs. Powys can hardly 
have been common. And there is another reason 
for giving a special welcome to these entertaining 
descriptions of the people whom Mrs. Powys met, 
and the country “seats” which she visited. The 
book has distinct value as a record of the habits and 
surroundings of the English landed gentry during 
the latter part of the reign of George II., and forty- 
eight years of the reign of George III. Mrs. Powys 
was & woman who loved healthy and natural inter- 
course with persons of her own class, and yet 
brought to each hall or rectory that she visited a 
mind as fresh to receive impressions of what went 
on in the house as any American of to-day, visiting 
an old English “place” for the first time, can 
boast of. So that we are indebted to Mrs. Climen- 
son's well-directed energy for some human docu- 
ments which throw distinct if partial side-lights 
upon English social history. 

Mrs. Powys was the only child of Mr. John Girle, 
some time “ chief surgeon” of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who acquired an ample fortune by the practice of 
his protession, built a house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
pleased himself by habits of professional kindness 
and generosity to the poor, pleased his family and 
various farmers by owning land in Berkshire,and died 
in 1761. One of his sisters had married a Mount of 
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Wasing, and his widow, one of the three daughters 
and co-heiresses of John Slaney of Lulsley, took a 
house at Caversham. What more natural, therefore, 
than that Mr. Powys the younger, of Hardwick 
House, should meet Caroline Girle “ at an assembly,” 
discover that his people were old acquaintances of 
her people, and think of her as a desirable bride for 


himself? Miss Girle soon became Mrs. Philip Powys, 
and added a widowed father-in-law to the long list 
of persons who had the good sense to enjoy her wit 
and trust to the steadfastness of her affections. The 
trio settled down together at Hardwick House, and 
never did three more good-tempered gentlefolk enjoy 
the luxury of possessing a pleasant old country 
house, (Hardwick House is near Whitchurch, Oxon., 
and commands beautiful views of the Thames from 
its elevated, and yet sheltered, position.) At Hard- 
wick the “young Madam” tasted a great sorrow, 
the death of her infant daughter, whose birthday 
and death-day she noted year by year in her diary, 
as life went on. Happily, Mrs. Powys was destined 
to have other children, of whom descendants are 
living at the present moment. Under her rule 
Hardwick House became the centre of an ever- 
widening circle of friendly social intercourse between 
the county families of the neighbourhood, so that 
anyone who descends from an East Berkshire or 
South Oxfordshire landed family is pretty sure to 
find some fact of special interest to him in the 
diaries of Mrs. Powys, which are indexed with much 
skill. 

Among the matters of general interest which 
crowd a vastly diverting book, there may be 
specially mentioned the account of Miss Girle’s visit 
toa “room in the Broad Sanctuary (for which was 
given 120 guineas)” to see the coronation procession 
of George III. The young lady was struck by the 
thought that the young king deserved the acclama- 
tions of the crowd, “not from being born to the 
crown he was going to receive, but by his own 
intrinsic merit.” As Mrs. Powys, the same observer 
went to a dance at Wargrave, which was honoured 
by “the free, easy, and perfectly good-humoured ” 
presence of the Prince of Wales, whose “ juvenile 
conduct” to his parents, the diarist hopes, will prove 
to be a mere passing mistake! But Mrs. Powys was 
prevented from accepting “as many tickets as we 
chose” for the Earl of Barrymore's great masked 
ball of January 8th, 1790, at which the Prince re- 
mained unmasked the whole evening. The sprightly 
little lady, however, describes in her diaries a 
sufficiently bewildering number of “interior scenes” 
of English country-house life; the reader of her 
book begins to feel ere long as if he had been 
“sampling” the houses of a majority of the nobility 
and gentry of the reign of George III. As Mrs. 
Powys was related, on her mother’s side, to the 
Marquise de la Peire, and to the ex-Poitevin Essex- 
and-Surrey family of Creuzé, she could judge 
English folk by more than one standard. Her 
diaries are distinctly a literary “ find,” upon which 
we congratulate their indefatigable editress. 


A BYZANTINE HISTORIAN. 


Tue History or Pseiivs. Edited by Constantine Sathas. 
London: Methuen & Co, 


THE name of Psellus may possibly be void of 
associations for many scholars well enough ac- 
quainted with their Homer, Thucydides, Plato, 
or Longinus, and hence the presentation of the 
revised text of his history may be allowed to serve 
as an occasion for a word about the man and his 
work. By way of preface, be it said that it is a 
praiseworthy enterprise to publish a series of texts 
of Byzantine historians, not only because of their 
value as sources for Byzantine history—that history 
being, after all, that which the world could best 
afford to have blotted out of the chronicle of human 
progress—but also from the point of view of the 
historical study of the Greek language. Professor 





Jannaris’s recent monumental grammar of the Greek 
language shows that a “ Lexicon Totius Grigj. 
tatis” will shortly have to be compiled, and jg 
all these Byzantine texts are edited in the admirable 
style in which M. Sathas treats the work before us, 
the work of the future compilers of the great lexicon 
will be rendered comparatively easy. But to returp 
to Psellus. As a man he stands out a notable and 
masculine figure from a crowd of contemptible 
creatures, intriguing priests and sordid eunuchs, 
and is seemingly ill at ease in the surroundings 
of luxury and sensuality which characterised the 
Byzantine empire. “Of that Byzantine empire,” as 
Mr. Lecky says, “ the universal verdict of history js 
that it constitutes, with scarcely an exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that 
civilisation has yet assumed.” The large majority 
of men who lived under its régime were apparently 
willing slaves in both their actions and their 
thoughts. But here was a man who in the course 
of a long life of high oflice many times showed that 
he at least was no slave, and had the courage to 
voice his convictions. Possibly an Athenian by 
birth, he began public life as secretary to Michael V,, 
who reigned in 1041 and 1042, and served Constan. 
tine IX. (Monomachus) in the same office, not hesi- 
tating to reprove him soundly for helping on the 
ruin of the empire, which in high prophetic 
mood he more than once foretold. Finding his 
protests useless, he joined two friends, and 
retired from _ politics to lead the life of a 
monk until Theodora in 1055 ascended the throne 
as queen, when he returned to the court and a share 
in the royal confidence. Under her successor, 
Michael VI., he is again heard protesting, this time 
against the neglect of the military, which should 
have been maintained as the strong bulwark of the 
empire. Isaac Comnenus (1057-9) made him a 
counsellor and dubbed him “ The Philosopher” ; and 
Constantine X., who reigned till 1067, felt the lash 
of his indignation at the continued neglect of the 
soldiers. Under Eudocia, Romanus IV., and Michael 
VII. (1071-7) he had influence in imperial affairs, 
though the period of his real predominance ended 
with Constantine X. Thus through a public life of 
some forty years he had rare opportunities of 
observing the trend of the imperial fortunes, and his 
constant cry is that the rulers are ruining the 
empire by robbing Peter to pay Paul—that is, by 
giving to the maintenance of monasteries (ra 
daoxntnpia) What was due to the soldiers. A courage- 
ous counsellor, he was also a man of parts. His 
varied and all-embracing knowledge was admitted 
by his contemporaries; he was versed in astrology 
and the art of the physician, he was a keen Platonist 
of the sort that does not make gain of philosophy 
but imparts freely to those who will but lend an 
ear. Thus he had exceptional qualifications for 
writing history, and we may be grateful that under 
Michael VII., to whom he dedicates his work, he 
yielded to the solicitations of his numerous friends, 
and set himself to the task of recording the events 
of the century between 976 and 1077. When his 
work was complete he read it before the emperor 
and assembled Senate. It is a striking spectacle, 
this of the dominant Minister of four successive 
emperors venturing before his “ Roman” audience 
to castigate monastic life as an “institution of 
fainéants and foes of humanity,” and roundly assert- 
ing that the money of the Treasury was not intended 
to found convents, or be squandered by emperors, 
but as a sacred deposit to reward the soldiers who 
shed their blood for the empire. His taunt, flung in 
the face of the senators, is not to be forgotten : “ We 
are not governed by a Pericles or a Themistocles, 
but by the vilest of the Spartacus tribe whom we 
have bought for gold from the barbarians.” Un- 
fortunately, as he himself says, his history was 
mutilated by some censure and falsified during his 
own lifetime; but it is remarkable that such 
sentiments as we have quoted were allowed to 
survive. 
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The history of the work of Psellus has its interest. 
It has survived in a single MS. copied by an illiterate 
copyist of the twelfth century, and was given to the 
world for the first time by M. Sathas twenty-five 
years ago. It is possible, however, that other MSS., 
not only of the history but also of Psellus’s com- 
mentaries on twenty-four comedies of Menander, are 
hid in some corner of Greece to be a eipnua of some 
future date. Meanwhile the single MS. is numbered 
1712 in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. It 
was sold by the widow of Bordelais Trichet after his 
death in 1661 to Colbert, the financial Minister of 
Louis XIV. The state of the MS. gives ample scope 
for judicious emendation, and here it need only be 
said that M. Sathas in his constitution of the text is, 
though cautious, mostly convincing. 

As to the Greek, the student of Attic Greek will 
find no great difficulty in understanding the diction 
of Psellus, “the most Attic of the Byzantine 
historians.” He writes, of course, just at the begin- 
ning of the period (1000-1450 A.D) which completed 
the process which since classical antiquity had been 
leading to modern Greek, and thus Greek terms are 
used as the vocabulary of administration, titles, and 
military grades. But how is it that some 1,400 
years after Thucydides the language used by this 
Byzantine historian so closely resembles that of the 
historian of the Peloponnesian war? The tendency 
during the first centuries of Christianity, fostered 
by ascetic renunciation and general ignorance, was 
to encourage the popular speech at the expense of 
literary style. But counteracting this, ecclesiastical 
Attic remained a standard for literary purposes ; 
it was still the language of school books and educa- 
tion, the official speech of the emperor and his court, 
of the administration generally and the law-courts. 
It even found its way into the language of the 
uneducated masses; and thus the old Attic grammar 
was still the standard. The Attic attire varied only 
with the degree of the individual education of each 
writer, who at any rate could hold it a point of 
pride to make the least possible concessions to 
popular grammar and vocabulary. Thus Pseellus 
would not be likely to mirror the actual state of 
the Greek language as spoken in his day. His 
Greek is genuine Greek, if his grammar is compared 
with ancient Greek grammar. It is really no matter 
for surprise that amid the anarchy of the medizval 
Slav invasions the language of the more civilised 
race had maintained its supremacy, and besides, it 
must be remembered that the Byzantine empire 
was an essentially Greek régime. Hence it is 
that the text of Psellus will yield its secrets to 
the average Greek scholar who brings a little 
patience to the perusal. 


FICTION. 


WiLLowwoop. By Esther Miller. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Wantep—a HERO. 
Unwin. 

Wak TO THE KNIFE. 
Maemillan & Co. 


We had hoped that the day of the neurotic 
heroine, whom Ibsen made the fashion among our 
younger writers, had gone by, and that that un- 
Pleasing female was now relegated to the literary 
dustheap. Miss Esther Miller, unfortunately, holds 
a different opinion respecting the artistic value 
of this type of heroine ; and, accordingly, she has in 
“\illowwood” presented her readers with yet 
another portrait of a woman in whose breast all 
natural womanly instincts are smothered by a 
monstrous egotism—a portrait painted in colours 
sufficiently lurid to satisfy the most devoted 
admirer of gloomy fiction. That the story of 
Frances Deltry’s criminal and insensate passion for 
® man whose honest affection she steals by a base 
deceit is told by Miss Miller with considerable 
cleverness we freely admit; but the very force of 
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the narrative only adds to the overpowering disgust 
excited by it from beginning to end, and we cannot 
imagine that any reader of “ Willowwood” will rise 
from its perusal in a frame of mind conducive to 
enjoyment. Frances Deltry’s fraud is a double one, 
for she contrives to deceive both of the two 
men who love her, and the long deceit is 
achieved with incredible baseness. In the open- 
ing chapter she is living happily with her 
husband, a fine fellow who adores her after 
five years of marriage as much as in their early 
bridal days. George Deltry is stationed at the Cape 
with his regiment, and it is in the course of his 
duties as a captain in the Engineers that the initial 
catastrophe of the tragedy occurs. This takes the 
form of an explosion, whereby his good looks are 
utterly destroyed and his wife’s feeble affections as 
completely estranged. For Mrs. Deltry possesses that 
kind of temperament which compels her to flee from 
everything disagreeable; and so all poor George’s 
faithful and chivalrous love counts for nothing when 
weighed in the balance against his hideous facial dis- 
figurement. With pathetic acquiescence he accepts 
her recoil from wifely duty, and even himself pro- 
poses that she shall “ go home,” knowing as well as 
the woman does that the separation will be lasting. 
She goes to England, and almost instantly plunges 
into a love-affair with a certain Richard Considine, a 
literary man whose acquaintance she has made ata 
little Devonshire hotel and who believes the pretty 
lonely young creature to be a widow. Under this 
impression, Considine makes Mrs. Deltry an offer of 
marriage. Concealing from him the truth, and 
blinded by the mad passion she had conceived for 
this stranger of a few days’ acquaintance, she 
accepts and actually marries the man she is so in- 
famously cheating. After several months of feverish 
bliss, during which she is of course perpetu- 
ally feeling herself on the edge of a volcano, she 
is finally overtaken by Nemesis, though in what 
form we will not reveal. The book is a nightmare 
of morbid and repulsive horror; and if, as we 
suspect, Miss Miller’s aim in producing “ Willow- 
wood” has been to show that she can write a novel 
as unpleasant as any other person’s, she has un- 
doubtedly succeeded. We do not recollect any 
recent work of fiction more thoroughly disagreeable 
than this powerful study of a woman whose only 
god is self. The story, however, bristles with so 
many glaring improbabilities that we can scarcely 
be expected to take it seriously, and need only 
express a fervent hope that Miss Miller will employ 
her talents in her next novel upon some more 
agreeable theme. 

The hero of “ Wanted—a Hero” was a hero 
indeed, and we cannot conceive why the author 
of his being should have sought to deny his claims 
to that distinction. It is true that he was a very 
foolish young man, who nearly wrecked his life on 
the rock of an absurd mistake. But this is pre- 
cisely what heroes, both before and since the days 
of Don Quixote, have been in the habit of doing. 
Alan Dacombe, the favourite boy at Carminster, 
would not have been a hero if he had not insisted 
upon fighting out his great fight with Hundeane, 
the school bully, before he quitted school for ever. 
But he was a fool to run away from justice when 
by a chance blow he had stretched Hundeane 
senseless, and apparently lifeless, on the ground. 
He was a still greater fool when he had escaped 
from the pursuit of the police not to avail himself 
of the post-office or the newspaper press in order 
to ascertain his real position in the matter of the 
Carminster murder. But circumstances were un- 
doubtedly against him. Escaping from the scene 
of his misfortunes he was forthwith shipped on 
board a sailing vessel just starting for the Cape as 
an ordinary seaman. It was on this ship that 
he got his first real lessons in life and manliness. 
Yet even here he proved himself to be a hero, 
for, when the ship was lost in mid-ocean, it was 
he who, in defiance of the captain’s commands, leapt 
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out of the boat in which he had taken refuge, and 
swam back to the sinking craft in order to save a 
passenger who had accidentally been left behind. 
The man whom he thus rescued was a certain Father 
Noel, a devout Anglican, who was going out to South 
Africa to found a mission-station. Dacombe and 
Father Noel became fast friends and colleagues on 
the mission-station, though Dacombe would never 
enter the church which the good Father founded, 
for the crime of Carminster always lay heavily upon 
his conscience. After years of affectionate labour 
and intercourse together, Dacombe at last relieved 
his burdened soul by telling his story to Noel. 
The revelation had unexpected consequences. Noel 
knew that a soldier had been hanged for the very 
crime of which Dacombe accused himself. He loved 
the youth as if he had been his own son, and in his 
horror at the situation by which he was confronted 
he gave way to the weakness against which he had 
been contending all his life, and, drinking heavily, 
disgraced himself for ever. Then he fled into the 
wilderness, seeking only death. Dacombe, who 
guessed that Noel had fallen through his affection 
for him, pursued the lost man, and passed through 
many and strange adventures. For years he also 
was lost to the sight of the outer world, a captive in 
the hands of one of the most savage of African 
tribes. How he escaped from his captors, and how 
in the end he returned to Carminster and found 
there peace and love awaiting him, is all set forth 
in this stirring and pathetic tale, which has qualities 
that will make us look eagerly to any successor that 
it may have from the same pen. 

In “War to the Knife,” Mr. Boldrewood has 
given us a stirring tale of the second New Zealand 
war. It was a struggle of heroes, and for once ina 
way the English army found that it had met its 
match in a savage foe. Technically the Maoris must 
be described as savages, for they had certain customs 
that were peculiar rather than nice; but despite 
their lack of the conventional usages of civilisation 
they were a noble race, deserving of a better fate 
than that which befell them when they came in 
conflict with the advancing tide of British immigra- 
tion. Mr. Boldrewood has woven a very pretty 
romance into the story of the great war, and has 
accompanied it with some admirable descriptions of 
the wonderful scenery of New Zealand in the days 
before it was marred by the eruption which destroyed 
the famous white and pink terraces. Weare inclined 
to think that “ War to the Knife” is the best story 
we have had from Mr. Boldrewood since he gave 
us the inimitable “ Robbery Under Arms.” 


MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood’s Magazine has an interesting article in 
which Mr. Andrew Lang gives his views of the art 
of the historian. “ History,” says Mr. Lang, “is in 
a parlous case.” Our living historical writers are 
not much read; the public can undertake hard and 
heavy reading as far as some applauded novels are 
concerned, and yet history, as now written, is 
neglected. For the perilous position of history Mr. 
Lang blames the new schools of historians, who teach 
that history is not literature, that it is not a ques- 
tion of style, but of up-to-dateness and correctness 
of reasoning. “ A historian ought to be accurate (as 
far as mere mortals may),” says Mr. Lang; “of 
course, he ought to reason correctly ; but if he wants 
his book to be read . .. a historian must have style.” 
The story of great events deserves to be told not only 
with accuracy, but with charm. Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
article on our obligations to wild animals is also in- 
teresting. Mr. Gilfrid W. Hartley writes of wild-fowl 
shooting in the Outer Hebrides, and another writer 
deals with John Cook, the hero of modern travel. 
“ Zack's” serial is continued. In a good number of 
The Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. C. Fortescue Yonge 
tells us of some causes of changes in dress. That 
painters have had great influence on dress is well 





known, but that fiction sometimes carries weight 
and introduces a new fashion is not s0 plainly 
evident. As an instance of a fashion introduced by 
fiction, Mr. Yonge reminds us that the invariable 
black evening dress for gentlemen is, in Bulwer 
Lytton’s Life, claimed by the son of the novelist to 
be due to “ Pelham,’ wherein Lady Frances Pelham 
says to the hero, “ You look best in black, which is q 
great compliment, for people must be very distin. 
guished in appearance to do so.” “Till then,” 
Lytton’s biographer remarks, “the coats worn for 
evening dress were of different colours. . . and Lord 
Orford tells me that the adoption of the now in. 
variable black dates from the publication of 
‘Pelham.’” “ All the contemporaries of ‘ Pelham,” 
says Mr. Yonge, “would appear to have been 
simultaneously possessed with the idea that they 
were entitled to take to themselves the great com- 
pliment paid by Lady Frances to her son.” In his 
sketches of the old doctors, Mr. C. W. Heckethorn 
tells some amusing stories of medical oddities. Mr, 
H. Schiitz Wilson contributes the first part of a 
paper on Massinger’s tragedy, The Fatal Dowry, 
and there are two short stories. 

Chambers's Journal maintains its reputation for 
variety. Mr. Michael MacDonagh, writing of the 
duties of the proof-reader, gives examples of some 
curious slips of the pen which have been made by 
authors. In Alison’s “History of Europe,” for 
instance, the name of Sir Peregrine Pickle appeared 
in the list of pall-bearers at the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral instead of the name of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. When Alison read the proofs he was 
furious with proof-reader and printer, but on refer- 
ence to the manuscript it was found that the mis- 
take was the historian’s. In an interesting article 
on secondary education in England the writer 
remarks upon the tendency of some of the poorer 
schools to sacrifice their curriculum to science in 
order to earn a grant from the Science and Art 
Department. A new serial by Mr. David Lawson 
Johnstone begins this month, and there is also a 
story by Mr. T. W. Speight. Temple Bar contains 
more fiction than usual. There are several short 
stories, some chapters of Miss F. M. Peard’s “ Donna 
Theresa,” and the first instalment of a new serial by 
Mr. John Ayscough. Mr. Alfred Turner discusses 
the love stories of some poets. In an unsigned 
article on the salons of London we have an in- 
teresting sketch of some coteries of London 
society in the last century. A writer in Macmillan’ 
Magazine, depicting for us the life of a woman in 
England in Anglo-Saxon times, shows us that the 
position of woman under Alfred the Great was 4 
very honourable one. Women had almost equal 
rights with men in the privileges of citizenship; 
they could possess, inherit, and transmit landed 
property; they could sue in a court of law; 4 
husband had no control over his wife’s property, 
and she could leave her lands and possessions ac- 
cording to her own wish, either to her children or 
to charity. Some of the Anglo-Saxon queens had 
great influence over their husbands, and in many 
cases gave great help in establishing Christianity 
in England. An article on man’s love for Nature is 
also good. The two serials, “ Valda HAanem”" and 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill's “ Savrola,”’ are 
continued. This month's Century is good. Mr. Ben 
jamin Ide Wheeler writes of Alexander the Great's 
invasion of India, and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford con- 
tributes one of his papers on Franklin. Mr. Jobo 
Burroughs’s ‘‘Glimpses of Wild Life about my 
Cabin” is full of interest for lovers of natural 
history ; another writer describes the celebration of 
some Italian feast-days in New York, and an article 
on the churches of Auvergne is well illustrated by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. The serial stories are Mr. 
Marion Crawford's “ Via Lucis” and “The Vizier 
of the Two-horned Alexander” by Mr. Stockton. 
In addition to two serials and several short storie®, 
The Argosy contains an article on Elizabeth of 
Heidelberg, by Mr. Charles W. Wood. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DicTioNaRy OF NATIONAL BroGraruy. Edited by Sidney Lee. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE new volume of the Dictionary of National Biography con- 
tains two names of the highest importance, Walpole and Wallace. 
The fame of Walpole has been steadily rising of late years, now 
that the gross exaggeration of the charges brought against 
him by party malice is admitted, and a juster appreciation 
prevails of the priceless services he rendered to his country by 
the maintenance of peace, the restoration of financial credit, and 
the consolidation of the Hanoverian succession. Few English 
statesmen have been so decisively and incontrovertibly the 
leading figures of their times. Pitt had his Fox, Gladstone his 
Disraeli, but Walpole reigns alone. In this, and in many other 
respects, the parallel between him and Peel is very striking. 
Mr. Leadam’s article is most admirable in every respect. Mr. 
Leadam’s review of Walpole’s career is admirable. Wallace is also 
a man who counts for much in history, for although he appeared 
to have effected nothing, he left the seeds of national independ- 
ence behind him. His romantic career is graphically narrated 
by Sheriff ASneas Mackay, in a tone equally exempt from Scotch 
partiality and English prejudice. Among the most important 
of the other articles are those on Archbishop Warham, an 
excellent but irresolute man, who might have won a great name 
in history if he could have brought himself to be entirely for the 
Pope or entirely for the King ; Horace Walpole, a genius in his 
line, whom his biographer could not fail to appreciate, for his 
biographer is Mr. Austin Dobson; Izaak Walton; Bishop 
Warburton ; and the thres Walters, successively proprietors and 
controllers of The Times. The name of Ward is rich in remark- 
able persons, including the first Earl of Dudley; William 
George Ward, so curiously influential at a critical stage of the 
Tractarian controversy ; Baron Ward, the Yorkshire stable-boy 
who rose to be prime minister of Lueca; and Sir Henry George 
Ward, the efficient Governor of Ceylon, who died just as a greater 

career seemed opening to him. 


A CREDIT TO KEW. 

A Text-Boox or Prant Diseases Cavsep By CRYPTOGAMIC PARASITES. 
By George Massee, F.L.S. London: Duckworth & Co. 
RARELY, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so 
useful a manual of practical botanical knowledge as it is the 
bounden duty of a critic to recognise in Mr. Massee’s “ Plant 
Diseases.” ‘The volume is in every way a credit to the staff of 
the Royal Herbarium at Kew Gardens—the book is the work of 
one Official, but its tone is typical ; it would be well if directors 
of publie or royal institutions more often knew their business as 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer knows his. The English farmer and 
the West-Indian planter, the Florida orange-grower and the 
owner of tea-gardens in Assam, ought each and all to give a 
hearty welcome to a book full of sound science and helpful 
information. ‘Two admirable indices make the contents of Mr. 
Massee’s 446 pages available at a moment’s notice in an emer- 
gency, and the text of the book is divided into sections under 
good (and short) headings. Anyone who wishes to test the 
practical value of Mr. Massee’s work “in the domain of Plant 
Pathology” needs but to turn to the author’s accounts of 
asparagus rust, sugar-cane brand, and vine sclerotinia. The 
volume contains a number of illustrations which show the 
general appearance and the different parts of typical erytogamic 
parasites. It deserves a wide circulation in Great Britain and 
in our agricultural colonies, and ought to pass through many 
editions as it becomes known to the large number of persons who 

are concerned with its subjects. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Quaint East ANGLIA” is in danger of losing its most dis- 
tinetive charm, at all events along the sea-coast. Thirty years 
ago it was a veritable Sleepy Hollow, with a picturesque old- 
world leisured life which suggested Holland. The Norfolk 
Broads in those days were the happy hunting-ground of the 
few—discreet people, who dnguerl from the crowded streets 
of cities and towns in the dreamy weeks of summer and came 
back bronzed without revealing where they had picked up a new 
lease of life. The little towns and quiet villages along the coast 
were in those days quite unknown to the holiday crowd, and yet 





*In Quvarst East Anotia. By T. West Carnie. Illustrated. 
London: Greening & Co. 

Essays on Ropert Browninc. By Marion Little. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 

THE RAVEN, THE Pir AND THE PENDULUM. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
With Some Account of the Author by Vincent O'Sullivan, 
Illustrated. London: Leonard Smithers & Co. 

Ixy Rewer or Dovst. By the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A., Author of 
‘*God’s Gentlemen,’’ ‘‘ The People and the Priest,’ etc. London: 
James Bowden. 

A New Picroriat anp Descriptive Gurg To WHITBY. _ Illustrated. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co, 





long before Mr. Clement Scott beat the big drum about Poppy- 
land, a great poet and a great master of romance—we refer to 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Blackmore—had discovered the charm 
of Dunwich and Southwold. That region of England—there are 
people who confidently assert that Suffolk has changed less 
during the last hundred years than any other county—had 
altered very little then from the time when George Crabbe lived 
at Aldborough and John Constable painted the golden cornfields 
and the deep shady lanes of a region where life ran in old ruts 
and with homely prosperous content. Edward Fitzgerald came 
later to Woodbridge and George Borrow to East Dereham, and 
came tostay. The world went very well then even with passing 
strangers in East Anglia—provided they did not hunger for the 
flesh-pots of Margate or Scarborough. The breezy wolds were 
not parcelled off for the delectation of stout old gentlemen in 
knickerbockers who late in life have taken to golf seriously. 
The sands were not rendered hideous by sham negro minstrels 
and other blatant nuisances of civilisation, and it was possible to 
wander in the honeysuckled lanes without running the risk of 
being cut in pieces by reckless bicyclists bent on going the 
pace. Only last week we saw a big poster at Charing Cross 
advertising a forthcoming auction on the large seale of desirable 
building-plots at Southwold, a little town where people just 
now are packed like herrings in a barrel, in pursuit of health 
and recreation. It was a roomy little place when we knew it 
first, where ancient mariners idled on the cliffs and looked with 
wide-eyed curiosity at adventurous strangers. All that is now 
changed, and not at Southwold alone, but up and down the 
coast. The speculative builder, working with fast and furious 
haste, is planting the cliffs of East Anglia with spick-and-span 
villas of a more or less desirable kind, and East Anglia, by 
advertising its charms, is losing its attractions, at all events for 
tired brain-workers, who love solitude more than society during 
one golden month of the year. Of course, all this may be con- 
sidered churlish, for the greatest good of the greatest number 
is ever a plausible plea. But really it is slightly rough on 
quiet people—whether solitary or set in families—that so few 
mene are left in the land where it is possible to inhale sea- 
yreezes in the holiday weeks of the year and yet find elbow-room. 
Still there is consolation as well as a cross in every lot, and there 
are places even in quaint East Anglia which Messrs. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson have not yet discovered, though wild 
horses could not drag the names of such haunts of ancient peace 
from us. In this cast-iron hard-driven age, when life seems to 
get more and more entangled in the mere machinery of living, 
everyone is a traitor to his kind who blabs about the few old- 
world places in the land within sound of the sea, where it is 
possible for the contemplative man to spend a few days in 
clover, out of harness, far from the madding crowd. 

There is a great deal of truth in the assertion that “ Robert 
Browning” has suffered perhaps more than any other poet alike 
from indiscriminate blame and indiscriminate praise. Yet when 
all is said in either extreme, “ what remains always a stumbling- 
block repels those who do not know Browning, and is pain and 
grief to those who love him, is the roughness of his form, his 
unmusical lines, his grotesque rhymes, and the evident labour 
with which his verse is built up.” There are passages, of 
course, in Browning’s poetry which are not merely marked by 
the absence of all effort, but are as full of harmony as the most 
perfect music. “ But for the most part, Browning's verse, even 
when free from worse blemishes, edie that note of ‘ inevitable- 
ness ’ which Wordsworth finds in Goethe's poetry ; the steps by 
which the construction is built up are too evident; the work 
throughout bears the marks of the workman’s tools.” Once 
when a friend expressed to Browning a greater admiration for 
his own poetry than that of his wife, he exclaimed: “ You are 
quite wrong—she has genius, I am only a painstaking fellow,” 
and then he went on to speak of the way in which he had to 
hammer into human heads the things which he desired to say. 
After all, Browning’s “ supreme title of honour is that he is in 
the lives of many something distinctive and unique, Many 
people, looking back, can say that he has spoken to them as no 
one else has spoken ; and that life and death and all things wear 
a different aspect for his handling.” On two points, Miss Little 
asserts, the lover of his poetry must always insist. ‘The value 
of Browning to him lies in that which he says, not in his manner 
of saying it; and Browning speaks to him as a poet, not 
primarily as a thinker.” Not less to the mark is the plea that 
we cannot place the poetry of Browning in a region apart from 
the strong and luminous personality which is behind it all. 
What we get in these pages are critical appreciations of 
“‘ Paracelsus,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” “ Christmas Eve,” and other 
memorable achievements. Miss Little writes with sense and 
sensibility as well as with insight and candour, and her book 
gains rather than loses from the fact that its appreciation is 
marked by outspoken criticism no less than by intelligent praise. 
Robert Browning, when all is said and done, brought the trans- 
figuring light of a great imaginative intellect to the interpretation 
deus of the most subtle and difficult problems in morals— 
problems which are not for any age, but for all time. 

Fine art books are searce in the dog days, but one, at least, 
which deserves honourable mention has just crossed our path. 
It contains Edgar Allan Poe’s fantastic poem “The Raven,” 
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and his weird tale “The Pit and the Pendulum,” in all the 
luxury of large print and generous margins. If that were all, 
we would not trouble with the book, but there is an appreciation 
of the author by Mr. Vineent O'Sullivan which is written with 
distinction and courage, and there are drawings by Mr. W. T. 
Horton—marked by imagination and faney—in elucidation of 
his weird and terrible ideas. Mr. O'Sullivan thinks that the 
clue to Poe’s character was his contempt for humanity. He 
depicts him as a solitary, proud, discontented man, who felt that 
he was not likely to be loved, and therefore elected to be feared. 
He thinks—love of the bottle apart—that Poe was a man of great 
strength of will who had the force of character to push his 
“lonely way through life without a friend.” It has been the 
fashion to regard him as a drunkard, and it is the laudable aim 
of Mr. O'Sullivan to nail what he regards as a lie to the counter. 
“It is certain that Poe did not drink throughout his life a tenth 
part of the liquor that an average person whose sobriety is 
beyond dispute consumes in the same space of time. Rather 
his mischances came because he could not drink like normal 
men; when he drank he became excited and was seen.” 
America just then, we are reminded, was excessively provincial ; 
it had the dreary curiosity of a country town. The consequence 
was that when American Society “saw that Poe sometimes 
drank, and was always poor,” it rushed to the conclusion, though 
the poor fellow had long spells of sobriety, that he was “always 
poor because he was always drunk.” The truth is, Poe was an 
impossible man to get on with—wayward in mood, capricious in 
temper, imperious in manuer, bitter in speech, the sort of person 
who shrivels the first beginning of intercourse. Probably N. P. 
Willis was right, for he knew Poe at close quarters, when he 
declared that the ancient fable of two antagonistic spirits 
imprisoned in one body equally powerful and possessing a com- 
plete mastery over a man by turns, was almost realised to the 
life in the career of the reckless and morbid child of genius, 

We can heartily commend a little book written, “In Relief 
of Doubt,’ by the Rev. R. E. Welsh. It does not shirk the 
difficulties of practical men, bewildered by the irony of human 
existence, the hard things in the Bible, the problem of pain, 
and the like. It is the kind of book, frank, sympathetic, out- 
spoken, which tends to clear the air. One slip of the pen, we 
do not think it is more, merits revision. Mr. Welsh is a clergy- 
man, and therefore, in speaking of men who profess and call 
themselves Christians and yet do shady tricks in trade, he ought 
not to cite what he calls “shifty deacons,’ since that sounds 
like a covert sneer at Nonconformity. There are certainly 
quite as many shifty churchwardens; but that is not the point, 
for, as John Bright used to say, every man who assails a class 
is guilty of injustice. This is a small matter, however, com- 
pared with the substantial claims of a racy, well-written book 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, have just issued a capital little 
guide-book to Whitby. It deseribes the red-roofed, romantic old 
town which lies between the heather and the sea, and also the 
fashionable new town which has grown up in recent years on 
the North Cliff. ‘lhe possibilities of excursions to Runswick, 
Staithes, Robin Hood’s Bay, Ruswarp, Scarborough and other 
places are set forth explicitly and in an attractive manner. 
The volume contains sixty excellent illustrations and two maps 
of the district. 
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